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The Rho Chi Society 
By 
ROY A. BOWERS* AND DAVID L. COWEN** 


The twentieth century has seen the rapid and varied 
development of honorary scholarship societies in American 
colleges and universities. Almost all academic fields or de- 
partments of study have been represented in this growth'— 
pharmacy, by the Rho Chi Society. 

The Rho Chi Society traces its origins through two lines 
of descent: it developed out of the interest of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties in general, and Dr. 
Rufus A. Lyman and Professor Zada M. Cooper in particular, 
and out of the earlier establishment of an honorary pharma- 
ceutical society, known as the Aristolochite Society, first 
at the University of Michigan and then at the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 


The American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 


In August, 1917, Dr. Lyman, in his presidential address 
before the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, 
broached, probably for the first time, the subject of the crea- 
tion of a national pharmaceutical honorary society. “For a 
number of years,” he said, “I have felt the need in pharmacy 
of a purely honorary fraternity where senior students are 
elected to membership on the basis of scholarship only. Such 
scholarship fraternities exist in Medicine, Law, Journalism, 
and Engineering. I believe such an institution would benefit 
pharmacy.’ He therefore recommended “that the commit- 
tee on activities of students and alumni be directed to devise 
a plan for establishing an honorary scholarship fraternity 
in Pharmacy and report the same at the next annual meet- 
ing.” 


*Dean and Professor of Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, Rutgers University 
**Associate Professor of History and Political Science; Chairman, Department 
of History and Political Science, University College; Lecturer in the History 
of Pharmacy, College of Pharmacy, Rutgers University. , 
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Dean Lyman himself became the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Activities of Students and Alumni, and the first 
item of his report in 1918 proposed: 

That this Committee be instructed to proceed at once to the 
organization of an honorary pharmaceutical society in Con- 
ference schools. The society is to be non-secret, with the 
baccalaureate degree as the minimal requirement, and scholar- 
ship is to be the basis of election, membership open to both 
men and women and no race distinction. The constitution 
shall provide for honorary membership for persons who have 
rendered an exceptional service other than monetary to the 
cause of professional pharmacy. The name and details of 
organization to be left to the Committee. 

Dr. Lyman explained that there had been “some differ- 
ences of opinion” in the Committee, particularly with regard 
to the four-year requirement and with regard to the timeli- 
ness of the move. However, a majority of the members 
favored a society “which would mean for pharmacy what 
the Phi Beta Kappa society meant for literature, the Omega 
Alpha for medicine, or the Sigma Psi | sic| for science.”” 


However, the matter was not to be accomplished readily. 
After considerable discussion, confused by references to 
other proposals of the Committee relative to social fraterni- 
ties and sororities, the Conference voted that “the Commit- 
tee be continued and authorized to take this matter up by 
correspondence with the various pharmaceutical schools, with 
the view of obtaining a full, detailed expression of opinion 
from the deans or the governing officials of these schools, 
so that the Conference might have a clear insight into this 
matter.”*® But war intervened, and in 1919 Dr. Lyman made 
a verbal statement to the effect that the war had “left no 
time for any student activity.”’ Things were in such a “chaotic 
condition” that it had been impossible for the Committee to 
carry out the investigations with which it had been charged.’ 


Significant, too, in hindering the formation of an hon- 
orary society, was the fluid state of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion itself, particularly with regard to the establishment of 
a four-year program. Thus, in 1920, Dr. Lyman reported 
that “the committee has not seen its way clear to take any 


| 
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definite steps,’ and explained the Committee’s stand as fol- 
lows: 

If we are to organize a pharmacy society along these [Phi Beta 

Kappa, Sigma Xi] lines, an honorary society, which would 

have the dignity that the other organizations in the other pro- 

fessions have, we should have put it on an academic basis. The 
number of four-year men who are now graduating from the 
school of pharmacy is limited, and the number that are 
already out is comparatively few, but is increasing . . . Some 
have felt that we shou!d organize such a fraternity on the 
basis of scholarship, and limit it to graduates of our three- 
year and four-year courses. If we do that, we cannot say 
that it is placed upon the same academic basis as are these 
other scholarship fraternities which I have mentioned. And so 

we have rather been inclined to let the thing slide. The out- 

look is that before many years the academic requirements for 

graduation in pharmacy will be very much higher, so perhaps 

it would be better to let this matter rest a little while, rather 

than to start an organization upon a basis which would have to 

be changed in a short time, if it is to be comparable to these 

other organizations: and it would always have the stigma of 

having as a nucleus men who were not men with the bacca- 
laureate degree. 

However, the Committee for 1920-1921, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Zada Cooper, decided to pick up where 
the 1918 Committee had left off. A communication sent to 
the deans of Conference colleges requested a statement of 
opinion on, among other topics, an honorary pharmaceutical 
society. Assuming that such a society would elect its mem- 
bers on the basis of scholarship, and that it would be non- 
secret, open to men and women, and permit of no race 
distinction, the Committee asked for opinions on such ques- 
tions as whether a bachelor’s degree should be a requirement 
for election (“Should it be now? If not, when?”), and 
whether the Committee should act as the organizing body.” 

Although only about a third of the deans responded, 
and although a few of these were doubtful, none was opposed 
to the society. Therefore, the Committee recommended that 


it 
be authorized to organize an honorary pharmaceutical society, 
whose object will be to stimulate scholarship and research and 
to which scholarship shall be the basis of election. The consti- 
tution would provide for the election during a short period of 
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years, of men and women whe have rendered exceptional 
service to professional pharmacy irrespective of their degrees, 
these candidates to be recommended by local organizations 
but elected by the national body. Students registered for the 
Ph.C. degree would be eligible during the third year of the 
course until such time as twenty-five per cent of the colleges 

in the Conference shall be offering as their shortest course 
one of three years leading to the Ph.C. degree, when the B.S. 
degree shall become the minimum requirement. The society 
would be open to men and women and make no race distinc- 
tion. After drafting a constitution and by-laws for the national 
organization, colleges interested would form local organiza- 
tions along the proposed lines, the Committee in effect acting 

as national organization.” 

The Conference adopted this recommendation,” and the 
future of the society lay in the hands of the Committee (now 


officially the “national organization”) and its Chairman. 


The Aristolochite Society 


It was at this point that the other line of descent con- 
verged with the activity just described. At the time of the 
adoption of the Committee’s recommendation, the Confer- 
ence was informed by Professor Clifford C. Glover of the 
existence of an honorary society, called the “Aristolochite 
Society,” at the University of Michigan.'* Professor Cooper 
acknowledged her awareness of the existence of this so- 
ciety,’** and Dr. Lyman had known of it at least as early as 
the end of 1917.'' 

The Aristolochite Society had been established on the 
Ann Arbor campus by eleven men, ten of whom graduated 
in 1908*, at a meeting held in the Phi Chi House on March 
1, 1908.'° In a constitution adopted on May 4, the group des- 
ignated itself as the “Senior Honorary Society of the Phar- 
macy Department of the University of Michigan,” and de- 
clared its purpose to be “to promote good fellowship and 
advance pharmaceutical science.”’'” 

Although there was a revision of uncertain date that 
reversed the order so that the purpose read “to advance phar- 


*The founders were J. C. Bannow, F. Corwin, G. B. Fink, W. M. Fox. C. A 


Hauser, F. W. Hendershott, D. H. Meloche, J. J. Riley, N. I. Taylor. and 
K. W. Tracy, all of whom graduated in 1908, and H. M. Bouvy of the Class of 
1909. Mr. Hauser dropped out of the society very soon after its start 
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maceutical science and promote good fellowship,’’"’ it is 
obvious that fellowship was an important part of the society's 
activity. Annual banquets for new members were inaugurated 
in 1909,'* and in 1910, for example, it was recorded that “all 
members met at Business Grill room, where they enjoyed a 
nice steak as well as a two hours chat.’’’” 


There was, therefore, little to distinguish the society as 
an honorary or professional group**, and not even clear-cut 
scholarship criteria for the attainment of membership were 
to be found in the early constitutions.*** But the group was 
conscious of the dangers involved, and in February, 1911, the 
Secretary noted that the members agreed that amendment 
of the constitution was “real necessary in order to keep 
‘Aristolochite’ an honorary society.”*° 


There followed concerted activity which produced a 
revised constitution, and a movement, initiated by the Aris- 
tolochite Society,** to attain campus recognition as an honor 
society by the University Non-Athletic Organization. The 
new constitution, adopted December 3, 1912,** provided that 
each March a list was to be procured from the Dean of those 
junior students “recommended by the faculty” for member- 
ship. (The version of the constitution quoted in the petition 
to the Non-Athletic Organization*’ specified that the recom- 
mendations were to be “on the ground of excellence in schol- 
arship.”’) From this list the active members were to elect the 
new members, apparently by unanimous vote.*' This consti- 
tution and the petition (undated) signed by President C. A. 
Onweller were satisfactory to the Non-Athletic Organiza- 
tion, and on December 15, 1912, the University gave its offi- 
cial recognition to the Aristolochite Society as a campus 


honorary group.*° 


**While it is true that the name of each member was associated in the ‘'Secre- 
tary Book with a particular drug, and that this suggests that each new- 
comer was required to discuss this drug, there is a strong possibility that these 
were merely lists of secret names 

***Originally any person of good moral character who had finished his junior 
year and been approved by a member of the faculty was eligible for member 
ship. The by-laws restricted membership to ten. An early constitutional revis 


ion was even less discriminating: any person who had finished the required 
work who had ‘‘no conditions,”’ and who was “‘to graduate the following year,"’ 
was declared eligible The Secretary was required to obtain a list of ‘eligible’’ 


junior students from the Dean, in March, and the new members were to be 
chosen “by ballot’ from this list (previously ‘‘a unanimous vote was required) 
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The next few years showed an obvious shift toward more 
professional interests. By 1916 monthly banquets and meet- 
ings were instituted, and the practice developed (begun by 
President Brown, who “read a very interesting paper on per- 
fumes’””) of regularly presenting papers. Moreover, a new 
constitution (the exact date of which cannot be determined 
but which was in effect in November, 1917, at the earliest, 
and not appreciably revised until March, 1922) established “a 
clear record averaging B ... through at least 60 hours of 
academic credits,” as the basic criterion for the election of 
student members.* 


It was this Aristolochite group, which had continued to 
initiate about ten new members in each year of its existence, 
that began to think about the development of a national 
society. Such hopes probably were forming even before*’ 
President Lyman broached the idea at the Indianapolis meet- 
ing of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties in August, 
1917, but the first record of a serious discussion of the topic 
at an Aristolochite meeting is dated November 6, 1917. The 
meeting of that date held considerable significance for Rho 
Chi: at that meeting H. B. McWilliams was elected president, 
and Dean Henry Kraemer and Professor Clifford C. Glover 
actively participated in the discussion. Mr. McWilliams was 
a senior about whom centered the undergraduate aspirations 
for expansion, and who was to become the prime mover in 
the founding of Beta a few years later; Dean Kraemer had 
attended the August meeting of the Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties** and represented a possible link between 
President Lyman’s proposal and Aristolochite’s activity; Pro- 
fessor Glover was to play a prominent role in the early years 
of the national Rho Chi. The minutes of the meeting record 
that: 


Crandall moves that the Pres. be instructed to take steps 
toward nationalizing of this organization by mail communi- 
cation with the faculties of Associated Pharmacy schools and 
find out the feasibility of the proposition . . . Crandall moved 
that a committee of two be appointed to draw up a constitu- 


*The recommendation of the “Dean and Secretary of the Pharmacy faculty.’ 
and the unanimous vote of the chapter were also required 
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tion and by-laws for the National Organization. This com- 

mittee to report its progress at each regular meeting.” 

Both resolutions were put into effect. Dr. Lyman, some 
thirty-six years later, still recalled that he “got a letter from 
a lad by the name of Williams or McWilliams, who was a 
member of the Aristolochite group at Michigan,’ broaching 
the subject of a new chapter and perhaps then suggesting— 
an obvious move in recognition of Dr. Lyman’s role and in- 
terest in promoting a national honor society—that Beta 
Chapter be installed at Nebraska.’ However, nothing devel- 
oped out of this and other probable ventures of a similar 
nature, and McWilliams had to bide his time. 


The committee on the constitution was also at work 
and the nationalizing of at least that document proceeded 
apace.° The exact constitution that was developed cannot 
be ascertained, but the only extant constitution of a national 
Aristolochite Society (therefore in effect sometime between 
1917 and 1922) is the obvious prototype of its successors 
under Rho Chi. It provided for chapters at schools of phar- 
macy that required four years of high school for entrance and 
not less than three years of full-time instruction. Active, 
alumni, and honorary memberships were provided for, as 
were chapter officers, national officers, an executive coun- 
cil, a convention, initiation, insignia, and other details. 


The first request for a new chapter came from the 
School of Pharmacy at the Oregon Agricultural College at 
Corvallis. In a petition dated April 4, 1919, five students 
requested a “charter as a collegiate chapter of the Aristolo- 
chite Society.”” On April 28, 1919, with the prior approval 
of Dean Adolph Ziefle at Corvallis, the petition was granted 
and, after one postponement, Beta Chapter was established 
on June 5. Mr. McWilliams had finally succeeded, for it was 
he, who, having joined the faculty at Corvallis, invoked the 
interest of Dean Ziefle (himself formerly a student member 
of Aristolochite at Michigan) in the movement, and it was 


*M. C. Kaegi, J. O. Foley, P. W. Jewel, L. Ziegler, K. D. Waite 
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McWilliams* who pushed the matter through to its comple- 
tion.** 

The tie between Alpha and Beta chapters was a very 
loose one for the next few years, and Professor McWilliams 
did not hesitate to point out the “lack of unity” between 
them. “We cannot hope to grow into a strong national or- 
ganization without closer cooperation between these chap- 
ters,’’ he wrote to the Secretary of Alpha Chapter (November 
29, 1921), “and an united effort to obtain chapters in other 
schools.” 

Under this urging and under the added stimulus of Pro- 
fessor Cooper’s explorations as Chairman of the Committee 
on Activities of Students and Alumni of the Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties, new steps were taken to improve 
the status of the national organization. Early in 1922, if not 
before, negotiations for a chapter at the University of Okla- 
homa began, perhaps initiated by Elmer J. Traut at Michi- 
gan. In February Loyd E. Harris reported that he had 
“talked with the members of the Faculty and find them 
highly in favor of such an organization,”’ and requested de- 
tailed information about the aims and operation of the 
group.” 

It was early in 1922, too, that other steps were taken 
to strengthen the national group. In response to the feeling 
that “Aristolochite’’ was unwieldy and unpronounceable, if 
not generally meaningless, and that the name of the society 
should bear Greek letters “to conform with other national 
societies,” a new name was sought. The choice of “Rho Chi,” 
with its fitting similarity to the prescription sign, was evi- 
dently the suggestion of Harvey A. K. Whitney, a student 
member of the committee charged with finding a new name. 
(It was Whitney, too, who suggested the design from which 
Burr, Patterson and Company developed the key and seal 
which Rho Chi accepted**). The new name was adopted by 


*Ironically, in 1944 when Professor McWilliams applied to Theta Chapter fo vr 
alumni meme no record could be yund, and the Natio il Secre tary re 
ported no concern his if Oi with Ar te R Cc 
**Whitney's “Pecollection is that the octagonal background of the ey 1 repres “ented 
bac teriology. chemistry, pharmacognosy, pharmacology physics, physiolo 
practical and theoretical pharmacy, and research A much later ritual heted 
the eight as pharmacy, pharmacology, pharmacognosy, chemistry, botany. bac- 
teriology, physiology, and economics. In the 1952 change in the ritual. the last 


of these, economics, was changed to physics. 


| 
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a constitutional amendment, which judging from a written 
notation on a typescript of the constitution in the Aristolo- 
chite files, was ‘“‘Passed upon action, March 29, 1922.’ 

In addition, two* other changes of substance were made 
in the constitutional revision: chapters could be established 
only at colleges that were Conference members, and candi- 
dates for election were required to complete 45 (rather than 
the previous 60) credit hours. 

Finally, the Society's incorporation was arranged. 
“Articles of Association’”’ were filed with the Michigan Sec- 
retary of State, and on May 19, 1922, Rho Chi was “author- 
ized to commence its business.”*' Alpha and Beta of Aris- 
tolochite became Alpha and Beta of Rho Chi on June 3, 1922, 
by virtue of charters signed by the National President and 
Secretary, and on June 9, the new constitution and the 
act of incorporation apparently having removed the uncer- 
tainties expressed by Loyd Harris, Gamma Chapter was in- 
augurated at Oklahoma. 


Rho Chi Emerges Nationally 


Professor Cooper's “national organization” created by 
the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties (see above, page 
247) was thus faced with a set of faits accomplis. There was 
a national honorary society, legally chartered, with three 
chapters, and with an appropriate Greek name. And since 
investigation disclosed that Rho Chi embodied “most of the 
principles upon which emphasis has been placed . . . at Con- 
ference meetings,” and that “its officers have signified their 
willingness to consider modifications which have been sug- 
gested to them,’*’ Professor Cooper’s committee reported to 
the 1922 Conference meeting that: 

believing that the work already done has been well done and 

that it will make for progress, your present Committee, in- 

stead of taking steps to start a new society, has decided that 

the Rho Chi Society ought to become the nucleus of the 

honorary society, and should have the support of the Confer- 

ence, provided, however, that certain conditions can be met. 

The constitution as it stands requires, among other things, 


*Judging only from the single sheet of “‘Proposed Changes in the Constitution” 
in the files. It is highly likely that a second page was lost or misplaced 
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that a candidate must have completed sixty hours of scholastic 

work.* We would ask that provision be made to increase that 

requirement in 1925 so that only those registered for the B.S. 

degree might be elected, during their fourth year, the aim 

being that as soon as possible the society shall be comparable 
to Sigma Xi or Phi Beta Kappa. Also we would ask that in 
computing credit hours, the present requirement of four lab- 
oratory hours per week for sixteen weeks counting as one 
credit hour, be changed to make three laboratory hours per 
week for sixteen weeks equal one credit hour, believing that 
this conforms more nearly to the general practice.” 

Therefore the committee concluded that: 

if the Rho Chi Society will comply with the conditions stated, 

your Committee would recommend that the Conference ex- 

press its approval of this society as the honorary pharmaceu- 
tical society of America, and support its extension into other 

Conference schools.” 

This recommendation led to considerable discussion, for there 
were those who apparently did not approve of the Confer- 
ence’s involvement in the matter. The recommendation was 
approved, finally, by a roll-call vote of 19 to 13.' 

Although Rho Chi’s position as the national honorary 
pharmaceutical society seemed assured by this resolution, 
even “a few concessions on either side’’*' did not, as is some- 
times assumed,*’ resolve the matter. Rho Chi President Hans 
W. Vahlteich regretfully reported, in November, 1924, that 
“the exact status of the situation ... | has not yet been! en- 
tirely cleared up,” but that he was hopeful that Miss Cooper 
would be able to find “a satisfactory solution.’*° In 1925, 
the Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy (formerly the 
Conference) included in its report the announcement of an 
honorary society organized the previous year at the School 
of Pharmacy of the Medical College of Virginia*, and made 
no reference to Rho Chi.*’ Miss Cooper’s bare announcement 
of the next Rho Chi meeting was the only merticn it re- 
ceived.‘* Again in 1928, when the same committee made a 
report on fraternities and sororities, including honorary so- 


*Professor Cooper apparently was unaware that the March 1922 revision had 
dropped this requirement to 45 hours. 
*Although the Richmond school did send an inquiry to Rho Chi in 1924 (Secre- 


tary’s Report, November 23, 1924), Lambda Chapter was not founded there 
until 1929. 
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cieties, no mention was made of Rho Chi.” Obviously it was 
not yet “the honorary pharmaceutical society.” 


President Vahlteich attributed the studied disregard of 
Rho Chi by the Association of Colleges to a difference of 
opinion as to what the scope and function of the society 
should be. The Association, he contended, wanted a society 
which, like Phi Beta Kappa, would function primarily to 
honor scholastic attainment; Rho Chi wanted to be, as well, 
a social-professional society meeting frequently and provid- 
ing “valued . . . inspirational contacts and companionships” 
among students and faculty.”’ 


Perhaps the difficulty basically lay in the first of the 
two conditions set down in the Conference's 1922 resolution. 
This involved the four-year program (the other condition, 
relative to laboratory hours, was apparently readily resolved; 
at least the change as desired by Professor Cooper’s commit- 
tee appeared in the printed Rho Chi constitution dated Jan- 
uary, 1925), a program too contentious and experimental for 
agreement to be reached on it in Rho Chi while the colleges 
themselves were struggling with the problem. It was perhaps 
unrealistic for Professor Cooper’s committee to ask in 1922 
“that only those registered for the B.S. degree might be 
elected,” when the three-year program, by decision of the 
Conference, was not to become the minimum requirement 
until 1925. 


In any case, progress was painfully slow, and was 
achieved through the tenacity of the old Aristolochite core, 
aided and abetted by the interest of Professor Cooper. Offi- 
cial stimulation by the Association of Colleges was entirely 
lacking. By 1929 there were but twelve chapters (at a time 
when membership in the Association of Colleges stood at 
57°). All but two of these were at state universities, and 
five were in the Midwest, three in the South, three in the 
Far West, and one in the East. (The only eastern chapter 
was established at the University of Maryland in 1930; not 
for another decade did Rho Chi come east again when Psi 
was established at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy in 
1939 and Cmega at Buffalo in 1940.) 
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The constitution in effect through the late 1920’s—the 
first printed by Rho Chi—was promulgated in 1925*. This con- 
tinued the pattern of the 1917-1922 Aristolochite-Rho Chi 
constitutions, but its details represented the combined efforts 
of the (then) four chapters and the national officers. Most 
significantly, it was the “complete revision’? made by the 
Delta Chapter “which, outside of a few other suggestions, 
|was]| practically the constitution” that was printed.’ “Delta 
Chapter” was apparently a euphemism for “Professor Zada 
Cooper” at the Iowa City school. This is almost obvious 
from the fact that “men,” “he,” and “him” do not stand alone 
in the 1925 constitution—their female counterparts are al- 
ways in proper conjunction. 

The new constitution stated the objects of the Society 
in words reminiscent of the earliest Aristolochite constitu- 
tions: “to promote the advancement of the pharmaceutical 
sciences and to promote good fellowship.’’ Conference col- 
leges giving either three or four-year courses or both on full 
time were eligible for the establishment of chapters. Peti- 
tions for new chapters required five or more student peti- 
tioners, and the granting of a charter required the approval 
of three-fourths of the Executive Council and, apparently, 
all of the chapters. The charter fee of $25 was established. 
Alumni chapters could be established in localities where there 
was no active chapter. 

Three kinds of membership were provided for. Active 
members were those undergraduates, graduate students, or 
teachers in colleges of pharmacy, “regularly initiated as under- 
classmen when in school.” Alumni members were former 
active members. Honorary members, nominated by the 
chapters and elected by the Executive Council, were to be 
those who “have rendered distinct service to pharmacy.” 


The requirements for election of undergraduates to 
membership were the completion of 60 credit hours of work, 
the demonstration of “proficiency in the science of pharmacy 
and allied sciences,’ and the recommendation of the Dean 
or Secretary of the faculty. Each chapter was to determine 


*The fact that four new chapters were also established in 1925 was at least partly 
coincidental; at least two of their inquiries antedated the new constitution 
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for itself the “definite percentage of the students who met 
these requirements that it would deem eligible for member- 
ship.” The unanimous vote of the chapter was also required 
for election, and the elections could be held either semi- 
annually or annually, as the chapter decided. 

Chapter officers, along with the usual four, included a 
Council Member and an Alumni Secretary, but the constitu- 
tion failed to state their terms of office. Initiation into Rho 
Chi was to be in accordance with the “official’’ ceremony, 
and each initiate was to receive a certificate and a key, paid 
for by the chapter. The initiation fee was cet at $15. The 
insignia of the society were set down and its colors designated 
as purple and white. Chapter dues were set at $1 a semester, 
and each chapter was permitted to assess itself as it wished. 
Each chapter was required to pay a fee of $2 per initiate into 
the national treasury. 

The national officers were to consist of a president, a 
vice-president, a secretary, and a (bonded) treasurer who 
were to be elected by a majority vote at each “Convention.” 
(They could be removed by a three-fourths vote; of what, of 
whom, or how was not detailed.) The transaction of “all 
business relating to the Society as a whole” was left in the 
hands of an Executive Council which was to consist of the 
national officers and the Council members elected by each 
chapter. 

A “Convention” of the Society was to be held annually, 
preferably at the same time and place as the American 
Pharmaceutical Association meeting. Each chapter was per- 
mitted to send delegates to this Convention, only one of 
whom was to have the right to vote. Two-thirds “of the 
voting body” was to constitute a quorum. 

Finally, the constitution provided for amendment by a 
three-fourths vote of the Council and a three-fourths vote 
of the chapters. 


The Critical Years 


The first national convention under this constitution, 
and indeed the first convention of Rho Chi, was held at Des 
Moines, Iowa, on August 26, 1925."' It and the next few con- 
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ventions seem to have been rather irregular meetings that 
would not have been held had it not been for the meetings 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. The 1925 meet- 
ing, for example, was an “informal” one at which no national 
officers were present.’ In 1927, at St. Louis, no formal action 
was taken on any matter.” In 1929 no action was taken on 
petitions for new chapters because so few (twelve) people 
were present.” 

Perhaps some of the difficulty developed from the fact 
that the national officers in this period were usually alumni 
rather than academicians”*. Cther difficulties were suggested 
1930 meet- 


10% 


in the correspondence concerning the 


na 
allu 
1 
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ings.** One was the difficulty in fitting the Rho Chi meeting 
in with all the activities going on at the A.Ph.A. Convention; 
another was the expense involved in attentance, usually too 
great for an individual to bear; a third was the lack of co- 

r (usually 


operation the national officers received from chapter 
student) secretaries. 
Whatever the source of the difficulty. it was clear that 


the organization was in danger of breaking down. From 
1925 on (as a result of the informal meeting at Des Moines) 
officers were nominated by a committee which selected two 


vandidates for each office, and were elected by a mail! ballot. 
This procedure was recognized as unconstitutional,” for the 
election of national officers was supposed to be by the ma- 
jority vote of the Convention; yet it was undoubtedly a sig- 
nificant step in keeping the Society alive. 

By 1929 tension within the Society was mounting and 
becoming evident. The incident that brought the smoulder- 
ing dissatisfaction into the open seems, in retrospect, trivial 
enough: the payment of the expenses of the National Presi- 
dent and Secretary to the Rapid City, South Dakota, meeting 
—aggravated by the fact that President Traut was taken ill 
en route and had to return home. 

More basic issues came out into the open thereafter. “I 
understand there is some criticism on the part of some . 


Vahiteich (1922-1925) was a chemist with the American Linseed Oil 
G. C. Tasker (1922-1926) was with Parke, Davis & 
Traut (1922-1925) was at first a chemist with the 
and Treasurer Helen Anderson (1922-1926) was with Parke, 


*President 
Company; Vice-President 

Company; Secretary E. J. 
Kellogg Company; 
Davis & Company. 
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chapters with regard to the lack of promptness in the national 
organization,” President Traut wrote to the chapters in a 
circular letter dated November 1, 1929. “We are always 
holding up items because of two or three chapters failing to 
come through with their reports.”” The charge of inefficiency 
in the national organization was thus to be parried with the 
countercharge of poor chapter cooperation. 

The storm broke early the next year. On January 25, 
1930, Epsilon Chapter, over the signature of its President, 
Raymond Newby, wrote to Mr. Traut in a letter (circularized 
to the chapters on May 2°’) that disparaged the efficiency of 
the national organization in general and specifically detailed 


three grievances: it and, so far as it knew, no other chapte1 
had been notified of the Rapid City meeting: the books of 
the national organization had not been audited; and the na- 
tional organization was dominated by the University of Michi- 
gan alumni. (The last led to the suggestion of a national! 


election held under the supervision of disinterested parties.) 


In April (in a circular originally mimeographed for release 
in February) Beta Chapter added its voice to the complaints. 


It had decided not to pay convention expenses of national 
officers “‘until adequate explanation |had| been made”; it 
charged the national organization with a lack of leadership 
negligence in the performance of its services, failure to pro- 
vide an adequate ritual, and failure to attain admission of 
Rho Chi to Baird’s Manual. Drastically, Beta recommended 
“a complete reorganization, including the resignation of .. . 
officers . . . reelected* at the recent election.” 

Mr. Traut lashed back at his critics with considerable 
heat and some reason. Indeed, it is obvious from the records 
that neither side in the controversy was without blame. 


To the general charge of inefficiency Mr. Traut re- 
sponded® with a reminder of the smallness and financial 
weakness of the organization that depended completely on 
volunteer services and the mails. He repeated his charge of 
lack of cooperation by the chapters—a charge borne out by 


***Reelected’"’ would eliminate the three Michigan people and retain the new 
secretary, Miss Zada Cooper 
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the records**. He insisted also that the chapters had been 
advised of the Rapid City meeting as early as May 28, 1929. 
(The files do indicate that at least seven chapters had 
acknowledged an announcement of the meeting sent out by 
Secretary Glover on July 2, so it is now evident that some 
of the difficulty was in timing—the announcements came at 
the end of the semester when the student body had dis- 
persed. ) 

The charge of domination by University of Michigan 
people Mr. Traut could not deny. Between 1922 and 1930 
there were only two presidents, Messrs. Vahlteich and Traut; 
only two secretaries, Messrs. Traut and Glover; only two 
vice-presidents, G. Carl Tasker and Frederick Hood; and only 
two treasurers, Miss Helen Anderson and Justin L. Powers. 
Six of these seven were alumni of the University of Michi- 
gan, and the exception, Professor Hood, who was from Okla- 
homa, was never very active.’ However, Mr. Traut denied 
emphatically any impropriety in the nomination or election 
of these officers. 


Mr. Traut admitted also that auditing of the books was 
desirable but, unfortunately for the future, took umbrage 
at the criticism, feeling it to be a reflection on the honesty 
of the treasurer, a reflection the records indicate was not 
intended. 


To the additional complaints of Beta Chapter Mr. Traut 
prepared a lengthy response, which he did not send but which 
he read at the Baltimore meeting and which was incorporated 
into the mimeographed record of that meeting.”' His involved 
explanations in the matter of the ritual and Baird’s Manual 
showed again that chapter as well as national dilatory prac- 
tices were responsible. Most significantly, he pointed out 
that the Baltimore meeting offered the opportunity “to com- 
pletely reorganize,” if the Society wished to follow Beta’s 


suggestion.* 


**For example, on November 25, 1927, Mr. Haines, Secretary of Epsilon, wrote 
to Mr. Glover: ‘‘Epsilon Chapter is still alive although you haven't heard from 
us for some time’’; and on October 7, 1930, Loyd E. Harris, as Secretary of 
Gamma, wrote to Glover: ‘“‘This chapter has no ill feeling toward any of the 
past officers, especially since we contributed very little in the way of ‘coopera- 


tion."’ 


| 
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The Baltimore meeting (May 7, 1930) did indeed begin 
a reorganization of the Society, despite the fact that only 
seven chapters were represented and only seventeen mem- 
bers present. The record of the proceedings indicates that 
“there were no reports of officers or committees except that 
Miss Cooper [then ‘in office a day or two’’’| reported that 
the Secretary's book reached her on the day she was starting 
to Baltimore.’’’’ The affairs of the Society were obviously 
in a sorry state. 


The Convention, however, proceeded to select a new 
slate of officers, in the process superseding the officers 
previously elected by mail ballot. The old slate had consisted 
of Mr. Traut, President; Mr. Glover, Vice-President; Mr. 
Powers, Treasurer—all three of whom were from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan—and Miss Cooper, Secretary. The new 
slate consisted of Dr. Glenn L. Jenkins, President; Dr. F. J. 
Bacon, Vice-President; Dr. B. V. Christensen, Treasurer; 
and Miss Cooper, Secretary—none of whom was from the 
University of Michigan. Moreover, three committees were 
authorized and charged: constitutional revision, initiation 
ceremony, and membership requirements. 


It was not long before the unconstitutionality of the 
Baltimore proceedings was being pointed out, particularly 
by two of the officers who had been replaced: Messrs. Traut 
and Glover. President Traut, although he had agreed that 
there was authority to go ahead with the election when he 
was presiding at Baltimore,” changed his mind upon later 
reflection.’’ Clifford C. Glover, however, who as Secretary 
had really borne the brunt of the criticism, became the chief 
protagonist. * 


On October 1, 1930, in a circular letter to the chanters, 
Professor Glover pointed out that on the basis of both the 
lack of a quorum and the questionable qualification of the 
voters, the Baltimore election was unconstitutional. Mr. 
Powers, the Treasurer, had been requested not to turn over 


*The account of the controversy that is given here follows the available docu 
mentary evidence. If the controversy did reach the point of acrimony and vitu- 
peration sometimes ascribed to it, then evidence of it is no longer to be found 
in the records 
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the funds to Mr. Christensen until the chapters had expressed 
their desires in the matter. 

Dr. Jenkins, the new President, recognized the unconsti- 
tutionality of the proceedings,’’ but pointed out, with sup- 
port from a circular letter sent by Beta,’' that there had 
never been an election for officers held in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution. 

The new administration was forced to resort to the 
same modus operandi that had been used under the old re- 
gime: a mail ratification. On October 18, 1930, each chapter 
was requested (1) “To accept the meeting in Baltimore as 
constitutional and instruct the officers elected to transact 
all business,” and (2) “To request that steps be taken to 
revise the constitution by mail and that a new election of 
officers by mail be held immediately after the constitution 
is so amended.” The first proposition received the affirma- 
tive vote of 13 out of 15 chapters, the second a negative vote 
of nine chapters, with only one affirmative vote.’ 

This response and the responses he had received to his 
own communication brought Mr. Glover around.** He re- 
leased Mr. Powers from his uncomfortable position between 
the two adversaries’ and wrote to Dr. Jenkins his accept- 
ance of the Baltimore election.’' This meant, of course, that 
Alpha Chapter would remain in the fold, and its conciliatory 
response to the ballot of October 18 was a favorable portent 
of the future success of Rho Chi. For, although Alpha could 
not accept the Baltimore election as constitutional, it prom- 
ised its support to the officers elected, “‘believing that they 
are well qualified and will be accepted by a majority of the 
chapters.” Moreover, although Alpha favored a constitu- 
tional revision by mail, it wished that “the officers-elect con- 
tinue until the next regular annual election.” 


Constitutional Development, 1931-1954 


The committees provided for at the Baltimore meeting 
were promptly appointed by President Jenkins. The revision 
of the constitution and the study of membership require- 


**The authors have seen no documentary evidence to support the suggestion 
that Mr. Glover remained adamant until the officials of the University were 
asked to intervene. 
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ments fell to the same group, with Loyd E. Harris as Chair- 
man and Ina L. Griffith, Ralph W. Clark, Zada M. Cooper, and 
B. V. Christensen as members. The committee on the initia- 
tion ceremony consisted of F. A. Gilfillan, Chairman, and 
P. H. Dirstine, and J. L. Powers.” (The work of the last 
committee will be discussed later.) 

To these men and women fell the responsibility of pro- 
viding a sound structure for Rho Chi. It is obvious from the 
voluminous stenographic report of the July, 1931, meeting at 
Miami, Florida, that they worked hard and well. The report 
of the committee on the constitution had been mailed to the 
chapters in April.’ At the meeting, with fifteen out of the 
nineteen chapters in attendance, each section of it was dili- 
gently read, discussed, amended where desirable, and ap- 
proved. Out of it came the constitution which became effec- 
tive on September 1, 1931. 

The constitution thus established made a great many 
changes, some as a result of the recent unpleasant expe- 
riences, others in expectation of future developments. The 
advancement of scholarship was added to the advancement 
of the pharmaceutical sciences and of good fellowship in the 
aims of the Society. The approval of a majority of the Execu- 
tive Council and three-fourths of the chapters was neces- 
sary for the granting of a new charter. A new type of alumni 
membership was created which permitted the election of 
“graduates who have . . . shown unusual proficiency in the 
advancement of the pharmaceutical sciences and whose un- 
dergraduate records meet all requirements.” (This provided 
an opportunity for outstanding students who had graduated 
before the establishment of Rho Chi at their college.) 
Honorary membership was to be granted “nationally known 
men” who had “rendered distinguished service to pharmacy.” 
They could be nominated by any chapter and elected “upon 
recommendation of the Executive Council and by a three- 
fourths vote of the chapters.” Chapter officers were to be 
elected annually, and the offices of Executive Council Mem- 
ber and Alumni Secretary were eliminated. The national of- 
ficers, no more than one of whom could now come from a 
single chapter, were to be nominated at the Convention by 
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a nominating committee, and to be elected by mail. A ma- 
jority of the ballots returned within thirty days of the orig- 
inal mailing was required for election. The President and 
Vice-President were to be elected in even-numbered years, the 
Secretary and Treasurer in odd-numbered years, all for two- 
year terms. The Executive Council was reduced to the na- 
tional officers plus only three additional members to be 
elected for two-year terms at the Convention, with only one 
Council member permitted per chapter. The Executive Coun- 
cil was labeled “‘the governing body” of the Society and em- 
powered to transact all business of the Society “in the interim 
between conventions.” The Convention was to meet annually, 
coincidentally, if possible, with the meeting of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Each chapter was en- 
titled to a delegate and an alternate to the Convention, only 
one of whom could vote, and delegates from one-third of the 
chapters made up a quorum. In addition the national officers 
were given a vote. If a quorum was not available, provision 
was made for a mail ratification of any business transacted. 
Charter and initiation fees remained unchanged, but new 
provisions permitted the chapter to fix the amount of their 
annual dues, and permitted the Executive Council, by a five- 
sevenths vote, to assess each chapter up to $1 per year for 
each active member. Amendments to the constitution re- 
quired a majority of the Executive Council and a three- 
fourths mail vote of the chapters. 


The most significant changes, however, were those per- 
taining to eligibility for membership. These portions of the 
constitution, which took considerable and detailed attention 
at the 1931 Convention,’* represented a marked rise in stand- 
ards and, at last, the realization of the condition set down 
by the Conference in 1922. In anticipation of a general four- 
year program," the constitution required the completion of 
75 hours of scholastic work and the attainment of an aver- 
age of at least 85‘. The candidate had to show “capacity 
for achievement in the science and art of pharmacy and the 
allied sciences as evidenced by strength of character, person- 
ality and leadership.” Finally, he needed the approval of the 
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Dean and of the chapter—a one-fourth vote of the latter be- 
ing required for rejection. 

Except for the merging of the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer in 1938,*" no significant revision of this constitu- 
tion was proposed until 1941, when the Executive Council 
provided for a committee of revision.“' The minutes of the 
Convention of the following year indicate that a report of the 
committee (consisting of G. E. Cwalina, Margaret Airston, 
and Edward J. Ireland) was given and “sent to the chap- 
ters.’’** Finally, in 1944 the revision was completed and copies 
distributed.* 

The 1942-44 revision changed the format of the constitu- 
tion so that it became a very short document. Most of the 
details were relegated to the by-laws. The Executive Council 
was enlarged to inelude an additional member. The office of 
Historian was added to the local chapters. A completely new 
section provided for placing chapters on an inactive list if 
the chapter’s college had been placed on probation or lost 
accreditation by the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. The requirement for the election of undergradu- 
ates was amended to “85 per cent or its equivalent.” Honor- 
ary membership was to be granted “persons who have ren- 
dered distinguished service to pharmacy,” but only the Execu- 
tive Council needed to approve, by a six-sevenths vote—a 
provision originally passed in 1935.*' Provision was made to 
transact business by mail if a convention was not held. 
Finally, the initiation fee was to be set by the chapters, with 
the minimum at $7.50 and the maximum at $20 (a provision 
first invoked in 1933 as a depression measure’). 

In 1947 the committee on constitutional revision was re- 
activated, this time consisting of George L. Webster, George 
F. Crossen, and Milton L. Neuroth.*’ The committee had to 
deal with the ambiguity in the by-laws with regard to the 
membership status of graduate students (pointed out by 
Alpha Zeta*'); with the uncertain position of some faculty 
members under the by-laws (pointed up when Professor Lee 
F. Worrell called attention to his ineligibility, as an alumni 
member, for the Executive Council post to which he was 
about to be elected**); and with the obligations incurred by 
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the Society’s new affiliation with the Association of College 
Honor Societies.* 


To resolve these problems the committee proposed, first, 
a broadening of the active membership classification. Grad- 
uate students in “pharmaceutic study,” members of the 
faculties of colleges of pharmacy, and alumni members join- 
ing a college as student or faculty member, were all to be 
eligible for active membership. Second, the requirements 
for the election of undergraduates were modified to limit 
membership to the highest 20‘, of a class; the 85° require- 
ment was elaborated upon to read “85‘, or its equivalent, i.e., 
the second highest letter grade awarded by institutions using 
a literal grading system’; and the 75-semester-hour credit 
requirement was changed to the completion of 60‘, of the 
college program or of 75 semester hours, whichever was the 
greater. 

These proposed revisions elicited a great deal of discus- 
sion”’ and were not finally accepted until the 1949 Conven- 
tion, to become effective on February 7, 1950. 


Finally, several changes were effected in 1953. In order 
that charter membership in new chapters be limited in num- 
ber, a definition of charter membership was enacted which 
included undergraduate, graduate, and faculty members, and 
excluded alumni members. Provisions for the payment by vote 
of the Executive Council of an honorarium (of no more than 
$300) to the Secretary-Treasurer, and of the expenses (up to 
$200) of the delegate to the Association of College Honor 
Societies, were specifically included. (Both payments had 
previously been made under general provisions of the by-laws. ) 
Most significant, however, was the rise in the fees payable to 
the national treasury for new members from $2 to $4.° Thus 
was accomplished something that had been proposed again 
and again in the past. But whereas in the past increases in 
fees had been suggested primarily in order to build up the Re- 
search Fund, in 1953 the Society found itself not only unable 
to make any contribution to the Fund at all but actually 
operating at a deficit. Thus the increase of fees was a mat- 
ter of economic necessity.” (The expectation that the in- 
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creased revenue would also redound to the advantage of the 
Research Fund was not entirely discounted, however.) 


The Growth of Rho Chi: 


Under this constitutional framework the Rho Chi Society 
grew gradually and firmly. During the reorganization of 
1930-31 no less than seven new chapters were added to the 
twelve already chartered. By 1939 the total had grown to 23, 
by 1949 to 38, and in 1954 there were 49 active chapters and 
one alumni chapter not including two which had been forced 
into inactivity by the closing of the colleges with which they 
were affiliated. (The only alumni chapter was instituted at 
the University of Arizona in 1951 essentially because an active 
chapter could not be constitutionally created there at that 
time; no alumni chapters have been developed in the spirit 
originally envisaged by the constitution.) All active chapters 
are, of course, at colleges that hold membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, an affiliation 
which has tended to keep standards high. Expansion into 
Canada has been prevented by this affiliation,’ but a pro- 
posed constitutional change is intended to open the way for 
the establishment of Canadian chapters. 


The process of expansion was not always a smooth one, 
and on occasions colleges seeking affiliation had to be dis- 
couraged and even rejected.”’ From 1930 to 1932, pressed by 
the need for rapid growth engendered by the reorganization, 
the Society made its only direct effort at gaining new chap- 
ters. Selecting the colleges with the unofficial advice of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy,” President Jenkins wrote to at least 
seven colleges on November 17, 1930, and probably to at least 
four others later. Announcing that “we desire to secure 
moderate expansion,’”” Dr. Jenkins invited inquiries, and a 
great amount of correspondence ensued between him and 
Secretary Cooper on the one hand, and the colleges on the 
other. Again, late in 1932, Dr. Jenkins sent reprints of his 
history of Rho Chi “to each of the deans in the schools be- 
longing to the A.A.C.P. in the hope of stimulating peti- 
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tions.”'’’ That Dr. Jenkins’ efforts proved successful has 
already been noted. 

By and large, however, the growth of Rho Chi was the 
result of the efforts of its own members as they joined the 
faculties of other colleges of pharmacy. It is true that they 
had now the benefit of the commendation and encourage- 
ment of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 
but the initiative and energy was theirs. Indeed the spread 
of Rho Chi, particularly in the East and Northeast, is an 
indication of the transformation that was taking place in 
pharmaceutical education. The teachers in pharmacy col- 
leges were increasingly the products of graduate schools of 
pharmacy. Since such schools had developed in the Midwest, 
there followed a steady growth of the influence of midwest- 
erners in the pharmacy colleges of the country. The expan- 
sion of Rho Chi into Canada, if it occurs, will follow some- 
what the same process, for the interest of Canadian colleges 
in Rho Chi is expected to increase “as more . . . Canadian 
faculty members complete their graduate training” in the 
United States.'”° 

The process begun by H. B. McWilliams when he carried 
Aristolochite from Alpha to Beta was to be repeated many 
times. Perhaps none of his successors played quite so decisive 
a role as did McWilliams, but their success as intermediaries 
is clear enough. Thus Troy C. Daniels was instrumental in 
establishing Epsilon at the State College of Washington in 
1925'’’ and Alpha Lambda at the University of California in 
1949.'°* At the former he had been a member of the faculty, 
and at the latter he was Dean. Similarly, George L. Webster 
and Elmer H. Wirth helped found Phi at Illinois in 1934,?°> and 
Elmer L. Hammond brought Chi to the University of Missis- 
sippi in 1937.'’’ All of these men were alumni of Alpha, and 
all but Dr. Webster had been Aristolochites. 

But the chief source of missionaries proved to be Eta at 
Wisconsin. Iota was established at the University of Florida 
in 1928 through the sponsorship, if not the initiative, of B. V. 
Christensen;'“Omicron was established at the University of 
Maryland in 1930, when Dr. Jenkins, then professor of phar- 
maceutical chemistry there, became national President of 
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Rho Chi; Tau was established at the South Dakota State Col- 
lege at Brookings in 1931 through the efforts of Karl H. 
Rang;'’ Alpha Delta was established at Loyola in New Or- 
leans in 1942 on the initiative of Edward J. Ireland;'’’ Alpha 
Epsilon was established at the University of Nebraska in 1943 
through the efforts of Paul J. Jannke''’’ and Joseph B. 
Burt,''' the latter at that time national President of Rho Chi; 
Alpha Zeta was established at Purdue in 1945 a few years 
after Dr. Jenkins arrived there as Dean;''* Alpha Eta was 
established at Rutgers in 1947, where Tom D. Rowe, also at 
the moment the national President of Rho Chi, had found 
himself Dean of a college without a chapter; and finally, Ed- 
ward J. Rowe sponsored Alpha Phi at Butler University in 
1953. All of these men were alumni of Eta Chapter. 

The records from which this account has been compiled 
can hardly show the complete picture, and there are un- 
doubtedly significant omissions in it. Furthermore, it is not 
to be presumed that the men named worked without assist- 
ance from others. At Illinois, for example, Messrs. Wirth and 
Webster had three other Rho Chi alumni to work with, 
Lawrence Templeton of Beta (Oregon State College), and 
Sherman W. Morrison and Paul G. Soderdahl of Delta 
(lowa).''’ Dr. Jenkins had had the assistance at Purdue of 
Jeanne Noonan, an alumna of Tau,''' and had had the benefit 
of the groundwork that had been laid by Dean C. B. Jordan, 
an honorary member.» And Dean Hammond had been assisted 
at the University of Mississippi by Professor W. W. Johnson 
of Kappa (North Dakota State College).'" 

Nor is the implication warranted that Alpha and Eta 
had a monopoly on the missionary spirit. The inspiration for 
the Psi Chapter at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
(1939) came from a suggestion by E. V. Lynn, a member of 
the faculty there and an alumnus of Rho Chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Washington."*’ Alpha Rho Chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas developed (1951) out of the interest and 
activity of Lloyd L. Boughton, a Delta alumnus.” Alpha Tau 
Chapter was established at the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science (1951) through the efforts of Martin Barr, 
an Upsilon (Ohio State) alumnus.” Alpha Omicron was 
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established at the University of Pittsburgh (1950) through 
the initiative of Edward P. Claus, an alumnus of Phi (illinois), 
and the efforts of Dwight L. Deardorff, an alumnus of 
Delta.'*’ And, as a final example of the same process, Alpha 
Pi, the alumni chapter at the University of Arizona, resulted 
from the efforts of Dr. and Mrs. Willis R. Brewer, alumni of 
Tau and Upsilon respectively. 


Nor is the impression correct that all chapters we 
instituted on the initiative of alumni of older chapters 
There is ample indication that the initiative came sometimes 
from college deans and sometimes directly from 
with no evidence of alumni influence. Thu 
Wayne, who had heard about Rho Chi from the ] 

Psi at a fraternity convention, wrote to inquire al 

a chapter. Sometimes local h ocietic 

affiliation. For example, Alpha Gamma wa 

at the University of Connecticut out of the Cur Pat 
Honor Society, and local honor si ties 

at the School of Pharmac he Medical Coll V 
ginia,'’* and at the University of | rnia Coll 
macy at San Francisco (Sigma Kappa Theta). 

Along with this growth in chapters, there w 
a steady growth in numbers of individuals elected t 


membership—reflecting both the expansion of pharm 

cal education in the country and the unchallenged role of Rh 
Chi as the honorary pharmaceutical society. Yearly induc- 
tions in the early 1950's have been running about 550, and 
with several colleges still interested in establishing chap- 
ters,'*’ the rate of growth is likely to continue high. In 1932 
President Jenkins estimated that over 1,000 persons had been 
inducted into Rho Chi;'*’ by 1954 that number stood at 
7,424. 


Incidental Developments 


Since 1929 there have been regular annual national con- 
ventions of Rho Chi (and record of two earlier ones in 1925 
and 1927) except—and the exception was apparently general 
in pharmaceutical organizations—in 1945. These meetings 
were held annually despite suggestions that they be held 
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biennially,'-' perhaps because the meetings were held in con- 
junction with the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, which, in turn, met in conjunction with the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. This meant that there were 
always delegates present from almost all of the chapters, but 
it was not an unmixed blessing, since frequently it meant 
that Rho Chi affairs were squeezed for time in the full pro- 
grams of the other associations. 

As part of the reorganization of 1930-31 President 
Jenkins removed one of the bones of contention by having 


Rho Chi listed in Banta’s Greck Exchange and having Baird’s 


Manual of College Fraternities include a sketch of the Society 
and a cut of its insign More s ificant, however, was 
the movement to affiliate Rho Chi with the A t ol 
Col H Init by |] 

Cal I l ( 

( I 1929 
} t } 

natio} ( l nae 

In 19: t ns frankly t the ¢ 

he bel | the Rho Chi applicat ra 

be deferred. both be ise of the rot 1 } 

and be e the membership ¢ nse was not then ranted 
particularly in view of the financial status of Rho Chi Not 
until January, 1947 did approval come, in the form of a mail 


referendum of the Executive Council, and on March 1, 
1947, with Dr. George L. Webster present to represent Rho 
Chi, the Society’s application for membership was ap- 
proved. Thereafter Dr. Webster was annually the delegate 
of Rho Chi to the Association of College Honor Societies, 
and in 1951-52 he served as its President. 

This constituted the only formal affiliation of Rho Chi. 
The origin of the Society; the requirement, going back to 
the 1917-1922 Aristolochite constitution, of membership of 
chapter colleges in the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties and its successor, the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy; and the constitutional requirement 
that the Convention be held coincidently with the meetings of 
the Association of Colleges (originally the 1925 constitution 
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named the American Pharmaceutical Association) were the 
only other suggestions of even an informal affiliation. 

In 1942 and 1943 proposals were put forward that Rho 
Chi affiliate formally with the American Pharmaceutical 
Association.'*’ Inquiries were put to the A.Ph.A.,'° and the 
Rho Chi Executive Council was informed of the principles of 
affiliation that obtained.'~ A poll of the Council thereafter 
showed one member in favor of affiliation, since it would 
“tend in the direction of pharmaceutical unity.” But five 
others opposed the affiliation, contending that the principles 
of affiliation would require a degree of subservience that 
would destroy the independence of Rho Chi and would not 
“help us or pharmacy.”'*’ Therefore, the Executive Council 
reported in 1944 that it “definitely recommends that the Rho 
Chi Society does not affiliate with the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association.”'*' 


Activities of Rho Chi 


“The fundamental objective of Rho Chi has always been 
to promote the advancement of pharmaceutical science 
through the encouragement and recognition of intellectual 
scholarship.”” This statement, made in Dr. Jenkins’ historical 
sketch, is still quoted in the prefatory material of the So- 
ciety’s pamphlet containing the Constitution. The election 
to membership and the attainment of the Rho Chi key by 
over 7,000 young men and women in itself can attest to the 
attainment of this end. 

Yet if Rho Chi were not to be simply an organization 
that held an annual ceremony, if it were to have a continu- 
ous existence, if it were to have a broad impact on profes- 
sional pharmacy, and if it were to maintain the interest and 
cooperation of its alumni, it needed to develop and engage 
in activities beyond the granting of honors to top scholars. 

Perhaps the most significant of such activities were to 
be found on the chapter level. A glance at the annual chap- 
ter reports would suffice to illustrate the breadth of interest 
and the educational, professional, and scientific stimulation 
they engendered. It will be recalled that, even in the very 
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early days of the Aristolochite Society, monthly meetings 
were held “at which papers were read and discussed.” This 
essentially became the keynote of local chapter meetings— 
they became scholarly meetings at which student and faculty 
contributions were offered and exchanged. Frequently they 
were open meetings for the whole student body, and there 
developed from this the guest lecture series which a number 
of the chapters regularly sponsor. In the same vein the local 
chapters have regularly given scholastic prizes—cash, books, 
awards of A.Ph.A. membership and such—to undergraduate 
students (more frequently freshmen than any other) achiev- 
ing certain scholastic distinctions. Yet these do not complete 
the professional activity of the chapters: the record shows 
that they have been active in sponsoring other associations 
(e.g., student branches of the A.Ph.A.), that they have pre- 
sented their colleges and libraries with books and pictures, 
that they have been active in radio work of public relations 
value to pharmacy, and that they have sponsored significant 
publications (e.g., the Badger Pharmacist by Eta). Even 
this, however, does not complete the gamut of activities. The 
local chapters have always been active in the social life of 
their colleges; they have frequently co-sponsored professional 
and social functions of local pharmaceutical interest; they 
have taken active roles in Pharmacy Week activities; they 
have done effective alumni work in sending out news-letters 
and they have established student loan funds of considerable 
significance.'* 

These activities have annually been reported by each 
chapter to the national Convention. Usually, these have been 
verbal reports, and their reading has served “to stimulate 
interest in the national organization as well as in each local 
chapter.”'' However, with the growth of the Society, the 
reading of these reports became excessively time-consuming; 
instead mimeographed abstracts are now distributed at con- 
ventions, and summaries are printed in the Report.'** 

The national organization of Rho Chi has also done its 
share in carrying out the aims of the Society. As early as 
1931 discussion began on the desirability of establishing a 
scholarship fund. First suggested by Professor Cooper,'* 
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the matter was annually brought to the attention of the 
Convention, and it was almost constantly under the consid- 
eration of a committee. In the process the interest changed 
from a scholarship to a research fund. In 1937, after Presi- 
dent Burlage had evinced a special interest in the matter,'" 
the committee, of which Justin L. Powers was chairman, 
recommended, and the Convention approved, the transfer of 
$1,000 from the Treasury to a separate account for an “‘Accu- 
mulative Research Fund.’ Recognizing the need for addi- 
tional financing, the committee recommended that chapters 
and individuals be encouraged to contribute and that the 
national membership allotment be raised to $3, and half of 
it go into the Fund.'** The last suggestion, which had been 
made twice before, again failed, as did further attempts the 
next year.'* However, with increased membership and 
revenue, the Society was able to add to the Fund. First 
authorized in 1938,'** and for six years thereafter, the prac- 
tice developed of depositing $200 into the Research Fund 
annually. Since then, various accretions of the same kind (of 
diverse sums: $100, $300, $400) and earnings of the Fund 
have brought it in 1954 to $7,446.13. 

When the Research Fund was first created, the commit- 
tee asked that plans for its use should be deferred.’ Since 
1938 it has generally been recognized that the Fund should 
reach $10,000 “before any awards are made.’ In 1953 a 
special committee recommended the continuation of this 
policy and the continuation of the policy of transferring un- 
used monies of the Society to the Fund annually. Two new 
principles were suggested by this committee. First, it recom- 
mended that awards be made to workers in pharmaceutical 
research in pharmacy colleges at which there were chapters 
of Rho Chi. Second, it recommended that the amount, term, 
and condition of any award be proposed by the Executive 
Council and approved by an annual meeting, and that there- 
after the Executive Council act as a board of grants. 

A second activity of the national Society, with the co- 
operation of local chapters, was that pertaining to honorary 
membership. Provided for from the very outset, this class 
of membership has proved valuable despite the difficulties 
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involved in its use. In 1931 a suggestion that two classes of 
honorary membership, national and local, be created was de- 
feated.'*’ The constitution instead provided that “honorary 
members shall be men or women who have rendered distin- 
guished service to pharmacy” and that “nationally known 
men may be nominated for honorary membership by any 
chapter or by the Executive Council." Their election required 
the “recommendation” of the Executive Council and a three- 
fourths vote of the chapters. These provisions were suscep- 
tible to varied interpretations and caused “considerable con- 
fusion.”’ Dr. Jenkins therefore offered the following clarifi- 
cation: “those who hold positions of leadership and perform 


distinguished service . . . to be eligible whether . . . a retail 
pharmacist, teacher, research worker, manufacturer, editor, 
administrator or others ... whether . . . international, na- 


tional or confined to a single state.’’ Pointing up the real sig- 
nificance of honorary membership, Dr. Jenkins insisted that 
“until our leaders are members of the Society, we cannot hope 
to lead.” 


But Dr. Jenkins’ attempt to establish criteria for selec- 
tion did not correct what Delta Chapter called, in 1934, ‘the 
cumbersome method of election of honorary members.” Dr. 
Jenkins therefore suggested a constitutional revision that 
placed the election of honorary members entirely in the hands 
of the Executive Council. Nominations could originate with 
any chapter or with members of the Executive Council, but 
election was to be by a six-sevenths vote of the Council.'* The 
amendment, passed in the next year, has been retained in the 
constitution since. 


Unfortunately, this device, although it did simplify the 
procedure and did help to minimize unpleasant situations, did 
not make the selection of candidates less perplexing a prob- 
lem. Sometimes chapters nominated too many candidates; 
sometimes the nominees were of local or state importance; 
sometimes “first rate men” were nominated who nevertheless 
did not rank as those “who have undeniably rendered signal 
service to pharmacy.’ Dr. Jenkins’ criteria, it developed, 
were unfortunately difficult to put into practice. 
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For the most part the difficult cases were with the re- 
jections; it was not difficult to come to agreement on the 
most prominent men in pharmacy. As a matter of fact, Rho 
Chi has been rather sparing (too sparing, President Jannke 
intimated in 1953'"') in its awards, for in the period from 
1932 to 1954 only forty-six honorary memberships had been 
meted out. The list of their recipients, however, is a veritable 
“Who's Who” in Pharmacy. 

Two other activities of Rho Chi need to be mentioned. 
Both are publications, the Report of Rho Chi and the Directory 
of Membership of the Rho Chi Socicty. Both are valuable, not 
only for the recognition they bring to the Society but also as 
devices for maintaining alumni interest. 

The Report of Rho Chi, first published in 1935 but pre- 
ceded by mimeographed reports containing essentially the 
same types of material, was issued originally as a means of 
maintaining alumni and chapter contacts.’ > Indeed, it was the 
only practical idea the Society could come up with to meet 
this problem. The Report has been published annually with 
only two exceptions (Volumes VI and VII were published as 
one in 1940, and Volume XII contains the reports of activities 
for both 1945 and 1946.) It contains a directory of present 
national officers and chapters, a listing of all past national 
officers, reports of the president, secretary, and treasurer, 
minutes of the Annual Convention and meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council, reports of special committees, and abstracts of 
annual chapter reports. Efforts to establish a journal (which 
obtained a favorable committee report that was “accepted” 
in 1940'"") have not borne fruit, nor have more recent sug- 
gestions to issue a quarterly Report.’ 

The Directory of Rho Chi was first suggested by Pres: 
dent Vahlteich in 1924,'"' and then by President Jenkins in 
1931.'"* The first one was compiled by Secretary Cooper ana 
distributed in 1932.'"' Suggestions for a new Directory were 
made again in 1940 and 1946 and, with the task now much 
more formidable, the Secretary was provided with clerical 
help.'*' The new Directory was completed and distributed late 
in 1948,'* and four annual supplements have since appeared, 
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all under the direction of Secretary Roy A. Bowers. A revision 
and consolidation of all of these was accomplished in 1953 
under the direction of Secretary Lloyd M. Parks and under 
the sponsorship of Eta Chapter.'” 


The Ritual 


Although Rho Chi is not a secret society, it has, from 
its earliest beginnings, observed some form of ritual in initiat- 
ing its new members. As early as May 12, 1909, Aristolochite 
appointed a committee to arrange an initiation ceremony.’ 
The first initiation of which there is record (1919) included 
such accouterments as flypaper soles, sprinkled camphor, ver- 
micelli mixed into a thin paste (as a drink), and methylene 
blue.'*’ This was perhaps indicative of the social nature of the 
Society in its early years, but the process by which the ritual 
developed into a more formal professional rite is not com- 
pletely known. There does exist a typed copy of an Aristolo- 
chite “Initiation” ceremony. There is also a report from Beta 
Chapter in 1921 that it had modified the ritual to allow for 
the admission of women (by eliminating the use of the paddle 
and making other modifications'’’), and that it was therefore 
“not like that formerly used at Michigan.”’’’ In 1924 there 
was the first indication of a standard ritual for Rho Chi. In 
his report of that year Secretary Traut reported that “the 
ritual is in pretty good shape and has been successfully tried 
by all of the chapters.” The ritual in use was that developed 
at Beta by F. A. Gilfillan, H. A. Masters, and J. L. Porter. 

Three years later, however, the Convention recognized 
that the ritual was admittedly poor,'’' and in 1930 Secretary 
Glover supplied the new chapters with “the initation ceremony 
unofficially adopted by me."’'** It is therefore not surpris:ng 
that the matter of the ritual was one of the issues in the diffi- 
culties of 1929-1930, and that the reorganization included the 
development of a new ritual. 

The committee on the revision of the ritual appointed in 
1930 (see above, p. 260) issued a report divided into three 
parts. First, it discussed pledging, suggesting that it be ar- 
ranged to suit each college and that a “tap system” be used. 
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It also called attention to the fact that in some schools can- 
didates were required to submit a thesis, but made no recom- 
mendation with regard to making this a requirement. Secondly, 
the report offered a “Shorter Form of Initiation.” This, a 
document of about 750 words, was a serious presentation of 
the history and aims of Rho Chi, emphasizing the honor and 
responsibilities involved in membership and exacting an oath 
of loyalty from the candidate. The third part of the report 
offered a “Longer Form of Initiation.” This was intended to be 
used with and preceding the “Shorter Form.” It consisted of 
a semi-serious quizzing of the candidates in the sciences, and, 
where it was required, provided an opportunity for an exami- 
nation on the thesis. The 1931 Convention voted to delete the 
first part of the report, “the matter of pledging to be left to 
the discretion of |the| chapters,’”’ and then proceeded to adopt 
the shorter form as “an official initiation ceremony of the 
Society.”'** (Italics added.) 


In 1936 Council Member Elmer H. Wirth wrote to Secre- 
tary Harris criticizing the ritual. “As it now stands,” he con- 
tended, “it does not express the aims of the Society, both its 
composition and English are poor and it lacks the formality a 
ritual should have.”’'*' Nothing came of this, however, and not 
until 1949, after similar criticisms by Dean Hugh C. Mul- 
doon,'** was the subject seriously broached again. In his presi- 
dential address of that year President George L. Webster 
pointed out that there was no suitable ritual for the installa- 
tion of new chapters and that the initiation ritual was usually 
used for such installations. The initiation ritual, moreover, 
he believed needed to be “revised or rewritten.”'"’ In the next 
year Dr. Webster repeated his suggestion.'*’ Finally, in 1952 a 
Committee on Ritual Revision, under the chairmanship of 
Glenn Sonnedecker, made a report which offered both a new 
ritual and a program for chapter installation. The former, as 
did its predecessors, sought to give an account of the history 
and purposes of the Society and stressed the honor and re- 
sponsibility of membership. It was based on an experimental 
revision made at the University of Florida under the direction 
of President Foote. The program for chapter installation was 
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an adaptation of the procedure used by Sigma Xi, and it in- 
cluded an installation address taken from one by Secretary 
Roy A. Bowers and also drawing upon an address by George 
D. Beal. Both rituals were adopted as official for the Society 
by a vote of the Council.'* 


The Role of Rho Chi 


It is impossible to isolate and weigh the specific impact of 
Rho Chi on pharmacy and pharmaceutical education in the 
United States. Its stimulatory role on the local chapter level 
is obvious from the account of the activities of the chapters. 
Its significance on the national scene is not so obvious, but a 
reading of the record of the last 35 years makes it clear that 
that significance, though subtle, was real. Rho Chi has been 
intimately, though usually unobtrusively, playing a part in 
raising the standards of American colleges of pharmacy, in 
promoting the growth of the four-year curriculum, and in 
encouraging graduate study and scientific research. In the 
recognition by the academic world of Rho Chi as an honorary 
society, there is an implicit recognition of the high level of 
academic integrity enjoyed by colleges of pharmacy and the 
unimpeachable reputation of pharmacy as a science. Phar- 
macy in the United States has struggled to attain such a repu- 
tation and such recognition; Rho Chi was part of that struggle. 

In common with other honor societies, Rho Chi has per- 
formed the significant function of the development of leader- 
ship qualities. Imposing statistics could probably be presented 
to bear this out, but suffice it to say that the teachers, the 
deans, the authors, the researchers, the public and institu- 
tional administrators in the various facets of pharmacy, are 
increasingly the product of Rho Chi. 

It needs to be said, in closing, that as the pharmacist more 
successfully fulfills his function in our society, the more will 
the prestige and dignity of the pharmacist be enhanced. Rho 
Chi has served on both fronts: it has by its activities made 
the pharmacist aware of his obligations and has spurred him 
on to meet their challenge, and it has, by its very existence, 
brought dignity and recognition to the profession. Rho Chi is, 
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in this respect, something of a symbol, but it is a tribute to 
the men and women who created and nurtured the Society 
that they did not permit it to become only a symbol, but have 
made of it a dynamic and effective instrument of pharma- 


ceutical progress. 
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General Education—The Miracle Drug? 


F. TAYLOR JONES* 


Every generation has its fads in education; I suspect 
pharmacy does too. Many of them prove less important in the 
long run than they seem at first. A few win a secure place in 
our educational pharmacopoeia. Sometimes they turn out to 
be old remedies, or at least old ingredients in new forms. 


One large item of this sort has recently been moved, on 
many educational stock-sheives, from the experimental labora- 
tory section to the dispensary. The label reads “General Ed- 
ucation.”’ Its most ardent promoters call ‘it a miracle drug, 
the cure for all our ills. Others are not so sure. Let’s look at 
it. One point which is quite clear is that all the professions 
are interested in its claims, none more than pharmacy. 


We ought to begin by defining general education, but I 
do not propose to waste much time on definitions. Roughly, 
we mean the part of an educational program which lies outside 
the professional or specialized field. Let us not bother with 
the special sense in which the term is sometimes used, re- 
ferring to a particular kind of course or series of courses. I 
am talking about the general or liberal aspects of a profes- 
sional curriculum. 

There is nothing new about general education in a spe- 
cialized curriculum. Our first American colleges were strictly 
vocational, preparing for the ministry and for teaching, and 
they effected that preparation through the liberal arts alone. 
Then for a while we leaned pretty far toward “practical” sub- 
jects. Now the pendulum has swung back to a half-way posi- 
tion. A profession like pharmacy or engineering requires 
more technical preparation than can be crowded into four 
years, yet increasingly we realize that technical training alone, 
which can produce a skilled craftsman, is not enough for a 


*F. Taylor Jones is the Executive Assistant to the Commission on Institu 
tions of Higher Education of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools This address was given at a convocation on February 9 
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responsible man. We want both, in one person. Clearly we 
must increase the efficiency of our curriculum planning, teach- 
ing, and learning—a possibility which has not been exhausted 
—or we must lengthen the course. The American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy has decided to do that. 


Presumable the five-year program, when it comes, could 
allot more time to general education than we have been able 
to crowd into four years. I think it extremely important that 
it should. But I also want, as a layman, as a prospective 
client, and as an educator to be sure the pharmacists we pre- 
pare are thoroughly trained in their scientific specialty. There- 
fore we must examine this business of general education, to 
make sure we are getting our money’s worth. Is general edu- 
cation the miracle drug we seek”? 


Everyone recognizes the importance of the problem. As 
“The General Report of The Pharmaceutical Survey” put it, 
“There are at least four impelling reasons’’ why general edu- 
cation must be given an important place in the professional 
course. ‘First,’ the report says, “professional service is im- 
proved by the addition of a considerable amount of general 
education to the specialized professional training. Without 
such education the student’s outlook is materially limited. 
Second, pharmacy, like all other professions, is practiced in a 
social environment and, therefore, the pharmacist needs to 
comprehend it. Third, in a world of complex problems—local, 
national, and international—all professional men should be 
educated to shoulder their civic and moral responsibilities 
well. Fourth, in a modern world personal adjustment becomes 
an increasingly difficult problem for many individuals. There 
is no panacea for dealing with this problem, but a broad gen- 
eral education can be helpful by way of supplying intellectual 
resources and developing a perspective that makes for happier 
living.” 

In this brief paragraph Mr. Elliott has focused the pro- 
fessional, personal, ethical, and societal reasons why we must 
make sure our schools produce informed, alert, critical, re- 
sponsible men and women. I shall not presume to defend the 
role of liberal education in this task. That was done 2,500 
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years ago, and many times since, far better than we can do it. 
We who inherit the tradition face two baffling problems in 
giving it practical effect in an educational program. One is 
the way in which we shall organize and present the matter of 
general or liberal education. The other is how we shall gauge 
its effectiveness. 

These questions, both of which are important, are inter- 
dependent. Suppose we concentrate on the second one, because 
if we can answer that we shall have some idea how to tackle 
the first. Our problem, then, is this: How can we tell whether 
our educational system is producing the kind of results we 
want, in this elusive but critical area of general or liberal edu- 
cation? We know what needs to be done—we must produce 
the fully formed man and citizen Mr. Ellistt described. How 
shall we know whether we are doing it? 

First of all, negatively, let us not, either as teachers or 
students, assume too quickly that there is a cause-effect rela- 
tionship between curriculum and education. It is a great temp- 
tation to educators, the illusion that you solve a problem by 
putting in a new course. I suspect that sometimes even phar- 
macy faculties succumb to that temptation; that in fact it 
may have something to do with the five-year curriculum. On 
the professional side, we reason, the body of theoretical and 
practical material to cover grows larger every year. So we 
must have more courses. Cn the other hand, the significance 
of general education is becoming more apparent every year; 
so we must require more courses in that. The more courses, 
the more education. 

Yet every teacher knows, in his saner moments, that this 
is an unproved assumption, to say the least. Its premise is 
that education is a squirrel-like process of storing facts and 
skills in a student’s mind, which will stay there, in good con- 
dition, until needed. We all know education is something quite 
dfferent from that. It takes time to mature intellectual pow- 
ers, but time alone does not guarantee their maturing. Even 
on the fact-and-skill level, we know that education does not 
work that way. Schools of pharmacy commonly require a 
freshman course in English composition. I have no doubt it 
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usually is a good course, well taught. I am sure the students 
produce reasonably clear, correct papers in that course by 
the end of the freshman year. And I expect the English in- 
structors would be the first to tell you that the students’ 
ability to write declines from that point on. You could bring 
it up again by adding another composition course in the senior 
year. But it would not stick then either. The laws of memory, 
and the laws of practice effect, are not easily circumvented in 
English composition, which I have observed, or in history, 
which I have taught. How about pharmacy? 

But we are aiming at far more than facts and skills. We 
seek to develop attitudes, promote understanding, inculcate 
responsibility, encourage maturity. It takes a bold man to be 
sure of a direct correlation between number of credits and 
intellectual maturity. 

Now I am not taking pot-shots at liberal arts courses in 
the curriculum. It would be quite a false end to this line of 
reasoning to say that since we are not sure how much we can 
accomplish, let’s not bother to try. Teaching is our only hope, 
and courses are the vehicle of our organized teaching. We 
have to use courses. We must weigh and choose values, and 
establish the curriculum accordingly. If the liberally educated 
mind is as important as we believe it is, we will slight the 
liberalizing courses at our peril. Let us only caution ourselves 
that there is more to it than a formal curriculum. If we are 
serious about education, we can not rest satisfied when we 
have set up a pattern of required courses. That accomplish- 
ment justifies no complacency. 

So curriculum tinkering gives us no certain answer to the 
question of how we shall know whether our general education 
program is effective. One dependable answer, obviously, 
would be to let our grandchildren decide whether our educa- 
tion had made us civilized, morally responsible beings. They 
will know, but it will be too late to do anything about it for 
our benefit. We need something to guide us here and now, in 
our generation as teachers and students. 

Means of evaluating outcomes is one of our most urgent 
needs, and it is perhaps the most difficult of all to meet. If 
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you know precisely what a college is trying to do, and you 
can measure precisely, in its students’ lives, how well it is 
doing it, you do not need to ask any other questions about that 
college. The difficulty is, of course, that the most vital aims 
of education are intangible. We can not weigh or measure 
them directly. 

But there are oblique ways to get at them. For one thing, 
we can make sure we have provided the conditions and cir- 
cumstances which are most likely to lead to the results we 
want. For another, we can analyze certain characteristics of 
students and faculty members which intimate what their in- 
terests and sense of values, the products of our educational 
system, are. 

Turn first to the more or less tangible conditions and 
circumstances which we can set up to favor general or liberal 
education. Since we are looking for ways to assess our effec- 
tiveness, let us state our points as a series of questions. 

The most obvious question concerns the curriculum, de- 
spite our cautious approach to conclusions drawn from it. It 
is quite pertinent to ask how much importance the curricu- 
lum makers have given to liberal education. Are the strictly 
non-professional subjects 20‘, of the whole, in classroom 
time? 25‘, ? 30°: ? We need not seek an arbitrary norm. We 
ought not pay too much attention to what others are doing— 
you can find precedents in American education for anything. 
The curriculum controls the allocation of the students’ time. 
Looked at percentage-wise, in clock hours, what relative sig- 
nificance have we given general education? 

We should reflect also on the extent to which the os- 
tensibly non-professional courses are in fact free from pro- 
fessional orientation. One can find catalogs which advertise 
engineering English; anatomy for nurses; psychology twisted 
to all sorts of commercial purposes. There are schools of phar- 
macy which slant the basic sciences sharply toward profes- 
sional interests. It ought not be done. The basic subjects, 
sciences and humanities alike, are structural members in the 
framework of our thinking as men, whatever our professions. 
Let us keep the fundamental structures free from bias. To 
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make sure we do, let us teach the non-professional subjects 
in university classrooms. They are likely to flourish best in 
mixed company, in classes drawn at random from all parts of 
the university. 

Some schools of pharmacy have no liberal electives in 
their curriculums. Perhaps they will, when the course is 
lengthened to five years. There is much to be said for electives, 
for letting minds follow their own inclinations outside the 
professional core. Our purpose is to stimulate, to nurture in- 
terest, to tempt the mind further afield. Varied and attractive 
elective offerings in the new curriculum may contribute to 
your success in that. 

The curriculum, then, is obviously one factor which af- 
fects the vitality of the general education program. The con- 
ditions under which these courses are given is another. What 
consideration do they get in class scheduling? If they are 
crowded to the end of the afternoon, or are usually given the 
least attractive quarters, the students naturally will draw 
their own conclusions as to their relative significance. 

An undoubtedly the most powerful ingredient in any 
teaching is the competence of the teacher. Are the general 
education courses given by instructors who are every bit as 
well qualified, and completely on a par in personality, with 
their colleagues in the technical fields? A university school 
of pharmacy should have an advantage there; it has men it 
knows are good to draw on. It has a disadvantage, though, in 
that it usually can not command the full time of its general 
education instructors, and so it lacks, with them, the full con- 
tinuity of relationship it enjoys with its pharmacy faculty, 
and it lacks their full influence in and contribution to faculty 
thinking. But their quality, as men and teachers, is funda- 
mentally important. 

A school in a great urban center is likely to have superb 
outside cultural opportunities, surrounded by a rich tradition 
of music, art, drama, science, and public affairs. Are these 
being brought continually and attractively to the students’ 
attention? Does someone take pains to make announcements, 
tickets, and arrangements available to the students, at times 
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and prices they can afford? Not all general education takes 
place in the classroom—far from it. 


Finally, among the conditions we can establish to favor 
general education, what provisions do we make to measure 
attainment in it, at least as to content, at the end of four 
years? Do we set any standards, or just vaguely hope for 
some sort of progress? You would not compound medicines 
that way. You would know what results you wanted, you 
would select your ingredients accordingly, and you would be 
rigorous in checking results. Or does the mind matter as much 
as the body? Measuring attainment in general education is 
not easy to do, but considerable expert attention is being given 
to the effort today. 


So much for the conditions and circumstances by which 
we may help bring about intellectual and cultural maturity. 
Now let us observe briefly certain characteristics of the stu- 
dent and faculty group which help us judge whether the treat- 
ment is getting results. 


Cne subtle indicator of the kind of mental activity going 
on is the degree to which reasons, as well as applications, are 
emphasized in teaching and examining. If you are preparing 
for a craft, your drive is toward skillful applications, short- 
cuts, quick and easy rules. If you are preparing for responsible 
maturity as educated professional men, your first concern is 
to find underlying principles; to understand; to know why as 
well as how. This is one of the marks which distinguish higher 
education from vocational training. It shows up, of course, in 
all areas of teaching, professional as well as liberal. 


Another test of the vitality of intellectual life in a pro- 
fessional school is the breadth of student interests within 
the profession itself. Are the students’ professional interests 
channeled, and specialized? Or do they range broadly over 
the field, and seize eagerly on relationships with contiguous 
fields? Are the students concerned with the larger implica- 
tions of their professional training; with the relation of their 
profession to society; with their personal contributions to 
society as professional men? 
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Student activities and interests give other clues as to 
the effectiveness of our general education program. We ex- 
pect certain stereotypes which belong to our generation, our 
culture, our sex. How far beyond them do we go? Do the 
things we talk about, the way we spend our time, the books 
and magazines we read, the movies we see, the clubs we 
support—the things we do when we are on our own—suggest 
a growing awareness of the rich heritage and life around us? 
Or our off-duty interests and activities those of intellectual 
adolescents ” 


And when we are talking about extracurricular activities 
and interests, let’s not skip over the faculty. The old “like 
father, like son” adage applies here. What do you students 
find your instructors doing outside of classes? What kind of 
impression does their intellectual life make on you? It is my 
observation from a good many years of teaching that stu- 
dents size up their instructors pretty quickly and accurately 
in this respect, and are inclined to take their leadership more 
or less seriously accordingly. You can not expect the stu- 
dent body to show more interest in liberal education than the 
faculty does. 


We mentioned campus and offcampus esthetic and in- 
tellectual opportunities, a moment ago, among the material 
resources which favor general education. On the side of 
characteristics and attitudes, let us note that the extent of 
participation in these opportunities is one index of educational 
vitality. There is some time left over, even in the rigorous 
discipline of a scientific course. One measure of our in- 
tellectual maturity is how we spend that marginal time. 


One more test is student and faculty consciousness of 
the importance of breadth in education, and readiness to de- 
fend the place of non-professional interests in the curriculum. 
If the faculty are not able and eager to defend general educa- 
tion as a basic element in their philosophy, when the curricu- 
lum includes a sizeable segment of it, something is radically 
wrong. One of the sure signs of trouble in a college is a gap 
between intention and curriculum. 
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Fundamentally, you can ask in two questions all you 
need to know about an institution of higher education. The 
first question has to do with its intentions: What, specifically, 
is the school’s reason for existence? What are its educational 
purposes? The second question, of course, is: how well does 
it fulfill those purposes? Those two questions express the 
whole problem of evaluating an institution’s worth in a nut- 
shell: what does it intend to do; and how effectively does it 
accomplish it? 

That gives us, logically, three steps in understanding an 
institution. The first is to describe its functions, so that you 
have something to measure. It is not sufficient, for any seri- 
ous purpose, simply to say that a school like this exists to 
train pharmacists; nor do schools so evade their responsibility 
for defining their task. Many catalogs analyse the fields 
within the pharmaceutical profession, and state specifically 
where their own emphasis lies. But some excellent catalogs 
precede that by committing the faculty to a “first obligation”’ 
—I am quoting one—“to prepare our students . . . for useful 
and responsible citizenship.”” This school, and others as high 
minded, has undertaken to make its graduates “professionally 
and legally competent” for the operation of pharmacies; but 
also—quoting again—‘“for leadership in our complex social 
and economic life."” That is a responsible and serious defini- 
tion of an educational objective. 

The next step in analysis is to inquire how the school 
goes about fulfilling those high purposes. Roughly speaking, 
pharmacy students usually spend one year in “basic and 
orientation subjects,’ and three years in professional study. 
The final step in analysis is to weigh your success in achiev- 
ing your objectives by means of this program. 

I am not competent to judge the quality of the professional 
instruction. That, however, is considerably easier to meas- 
ure than the effectiveness of attempt to “prepare for useful 
and responsible citizenship,” and for “leadership in our com- 
plex social and economic life.’ The main thing I am attempt- 
ing to do today is to suggest some ways to approach that 
difficult task. And I say that one test is the degree of aware- 
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ness, especially on the part of the faculty, that you have as- 
sumed the obligation. One simple index of your success in 
doing so is the extent to which you really do accept this as 
your “first obligation,” and construct your program con- 
sciously and deliberately to fulfill it. If the faculty is keenly 
aware of this part of your task, the students soon will be. 


The tests I have discussed so far fall within the frame- 
work of the four-year college course, and are to be applied 
to the undergraduates and their instructors. These are im- 
portant extensions of these indices beyond graduation, but 
most of them are exceedingly difficult to apply correctly. 
As I said before, we might wait and ask our grandchildren 
how well we did, but we could not profit much by their an- 
swer. One specific inquiry we can make within the first five 
years after graduation, is the extent of our graduates’ con- 
tinued interest in education, aside from techniques. Real ed- 
ucation is distinguished from training by, among other things, 
the fact that it never even approaches completion. Its func- 
tion is orientation in infinity. All we can hope to do in schools 
and colleges is help young people find the first thrill of ex- 
ploration, and whet their appetites for more. We can gauge 
our success as teachers in part by the avidity with which 
they continue intellectual exploration after they have left us. 


Now let me sum up, in a couple of sentences, the argu- 
ment I have tried to place before you. Returning to our 
initial figure of speech, a new product, labeled General Edu- 
cation, has been moved to the front of the shelf. Some ex- 
perimenters tell us it is a miracle drug. Everyone recognizes 
the importance of the thing it is intended to do. But how do 
we know it is doing it? How shall we measure its effective- 
ness? As respectable scientists, we must rule out a priori 
assumption of the hypothesis we want to test—we can not 
blandly assume that we have achieved general education when 
we have added certain courses to the curriculum. What we 
can do is, (a) make sure we have provided the conditions and 
resources which are most likely to favor the outcomes we 
want: and (b) analyze certain characteristics of the students 
and faculty during the undergraduate course, to see if they 
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show the effects of growth in the direction we hope to en- 
courage. These desirable characteristics include an empha- 
sis on principles and reasons; breadth of professional in- 
terests among the students; breadth of student and faculty 
extra-curricular interests; consistent appropriation of the 
university's and the city’s cultural and esthetic opportunities; 
student and faculty readiness and ability to defend the con- 
cept and importance of general education; and the continued 
active interest of our young graduates in things of the mind 
and spirit. 

If this is the kind of evidence we must seek, and if we 
repudiate the cause-effect relationship by admitting that a 
sequence of courses does not necessarily add up to an educa- 
tion, I wonder if we can maintain the analogy that general 
education is a miracle drug? 

I think not. The simile does reflect one segment of opin- 
ion, but I believe it is wrong. A drug is only a means to an 
end. A medicine is not desirable in itself; it is a device we 
use to bring about a change. But education is not a means, 
not a device. It is an end, a goal. It has value in its own right. 
It is one of the important ends of living. Education is not a 
medicine, to be prescribed. It is a state of health, to be 
achieved. 

Professional education is part of that state of health, but 
not all of it. Perhaps we can say it is the hand; but we need 
the eye too. The complete man, the one who is prepared “for 
useful and responsible citizenship” as well as for his profes- 
sion, must have a finely polished technical education, backed 
and supported by a solid general education. 

There is no conflict between professional and general 
education. They overlap, and there is an area where one can 
hardly be distinguished from the other. It is useful to think 
of them separately, though, for we are dealing with quite 


different emphases, and usually with different areas of 
knowledge and experience. Furthermore, if we do not make 


the distinction we are apt to overlook fallacies in our judg- 
ment. It is easy and comfortable to say that all our teaching 
is liberal in its outlook and in its effect on the mind. Well, 
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it is possible to teach chemistry as a liberal, vista-creating 
course. Surely you could present the history of pharmacy in 
a way which would contribute substantially to anyone’s gen- 
eral education. I have no doubt that even pharmacology 
could be treated as liberal education. I also have no doubt, 
though, that it is easier and better to treat pharmacology as 
a professional subject and history as a liberal one. We put 
them both in the curriculum because they are different, and 
we intend them to accomplish different things. 

Ultimately, the test of our education is the man it pro- 
duces. The test of a man is the life he leads. “By their fruits,” 
a wise man said, “by their fruits ye shall know them. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns?” 


The Edueation of Pharmacists 


J. J. EILER 


College of Pharmacy, University of California 


Much has been said and written, both pro and con, con- 
cerning the decision of educators to increase the length of 
the program in pharmacy. 

At the University of Southern California students are 
offered a six-year program consisting of two years of general 
education and four years of education and training in phar- 
macy and related fields. A similar program is available at 
the University of California to those students who elect to 
complete the sixth year of study. Actually, in neither of the 
programs has there been a significant increase in the time 
devoted to “pharmacy and related professional fields”. 

Among those who oppose the new programs are to be 
found some who are guilty of a provincialism which stems 
both from a disregard for the needs of a man in the age of 
the atom and from a lack of confidence in the future of phar- 
macy. 
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The position of the educators can be summed up ex- 
pressively by a statement taken from a recent article in the 
Saturday Review in which it was pointed out that “The main 
problem or challenge facing American education today is how 
to get it all in, how to maintain certain values and approaches 
that have proved themselves through one hundred sixty years 
of public education and yet enable the individual to feel at 
home in the middle of a century which has already seen more 
change than has been accumulated in the previous one thou- 
sand years”. 

Never until now has the educational program in phar- 
macy taken into account the need of the graduate for orienta- 
tion in the world in which he is to live and practice pharmacy. 
Never until now has the need been so great. Two years of 
general education is a bare minimum and is satisfactory only 
in so far as it stimulates the student to continue to increase 
his awareness of social and civic surroundings. 


While the statement from the Saturday Review is ad- 
dressed primarily to problems in general education, it applies 
with equal force to the problems in special education. The 
development of a new curriculum in the professional area 
does not, or at least, should not consist merely of adding the 
new to the old. There must take place a re-evaluation and 
culling of the old, and a synthesis of that which remains with 
the new. In pharmacy, this means that classical pharma- 
cognosy, materia medica, pharmaceutical chemistry and 
pharmacy must be evaiuated in terms of modern needs and 
the deadwood, the historical, replaced by studies in antibiotics, 
pathology, physical chemistry and advanced pharmacology 
and therapeutics, all pointed toward the needs in pharmacy. 
Certainly, at this time, an orientation in modern medicine 
and public health is more pertinent to every day practice 
than is information concerning archaic, albeit, historically 
important, preparations and procedures. 

Just what position pharmacy will hold with respect to 
the other health professions fifty years from now is some- 
thing of which no one can be certain. However, the certainty 
of prediction increases in proportion to the extent that the 
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pharmacy graduate of the next ten years is denied the edu- 
cational opportunities which will permit him to adjust to and 
develop with the advancements taking place in the other 
health professions. 

Perhaps it is not being too dogmatic or unfair to suggest 
that the principal difference between those who oppose and 
those who support the new programs in pharmacy education 
is one based upon orientation in time. There is the tendency 
for those who oppose to make their judgments on the basis 
of what was and what is; those who support, wisely or un- 
wisely, use the past as does an historian to gain a better 
perspective of both the present and, principally, the future. 

Pestalozzi, in discoursing on “The Education of Man,” 
has stated, “We can carry too heavy a burden of what we 
have neglected by way of better or more needful things’’. We, 
too, in pharmacy have “Too heavy a burden of what we have 
neglected”’. 


Should the Pharmacy Schools 

Abandon Research in Synthetic 

Pharmaceutical Chemistry and 
Pharmacology? 


J. H. BURCKHALTER 


Professor and Chairman of the Department of Pharmaceutical Chem- 
istry, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


Since my field is not pharmacology, I shall confine my 
remarks largely to pharmaceutical chemistry. However, much 
of what is said is intended to apply also to pharmacology, 
insofar as I am acquainted with the problems of that field. 

It is one thing to ask the rhetorical question heading this 
paper, which implies that there are those who wish to see re- 
search in synthetic pharmaceutical chemistry dropped from 
our curriculum. It is another matter to present evidence that 
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the topic is a legitimate one. Believe me when I tell you that 
a professor whom I respect once told me that he favored the 
abandonment of this field to the liberal arts colleges. The 
professor is now the dean of one of our pharmacy schools. If 
he retains this opinion, then he has ample support from other 
administrators, for in certain schools, they steer their students 
away from graduate study in pharmaceutical chemistry. 


Further evidence, indicating I am not merely shooting at 
clay pigeons, becomes a recognizable fact when I remind you 
that there are the Kilmer Prize and the Newcomb Fellowship 
for excellency in pharmacognosy, while there are no such 
awards in the other three dynamic areas of pharmacy. It is 
also significant that the recently announced Lunsford Rich- 
ardson Pharmacy Awards make no specific provisions for 
those studying in the areas of pharmacology and pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry related to organic synthetics. A covering letter 
with the announcements stated that the subjects were selected 
from a list compiled by a number of deans and pharmaceutical! 
educators. I owe it to the sponsors of these splendid awards 
to add that they logically sought the advice of leaders in 
pharmacy, which fact, however, lends admirable support to 
the statement already made that many of our administrators 
have steered students away from basic research in the phar- 
macolgy and chemistry of the organic synthetics. I actually 
believe their attitude toward this research, in the main, is not 
one of active antagonism, but rather it is a natural tendency 
for many pharmacists to think of their field in the traditional 
rather than the modern sense. How else can such omissions 
be accounted for? A listing of the subjects eligible for these 
awards will support my contention: (1) Drug Analysis. (2) 
Formulation and Stability Problems. (3) Vegetable Drugs. (4) 
The Pharmacist’s Role in Civic and Professional Life. 


Again I owe it to the sponsors of the Lunsford Richard- 
son awards to say that when the omissions which they had 
not intended were pointed out, encouragement was extended 
to candidates in synthetic pharmaceutical chemistry and phar- 
macology. Incidentally, I believe you will share my opinion 
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that such awards should afford a great impetus to research 
in our schools. 

Various conversations I have had with pharmaceutical 
professors indicate a defeatist attitude toward synthesis in 
our schools. They say the pure chemists can do a much better 
job than we. Independently, I have also heard the pure chem- 
ists declare that drug synthesis is their province and not 
ours. And, it is almost unbelievable that the editor of a phar- 
maceutical journal has received complaints about the inappro- 
priateness of the appearance of articles on drug synthesis. 


I believe I have clearly shown that there is considerable 
sentiment, both active and passive, against research in syn- 
thetic pharmaceutical chemistry in our schools. Now I shall 
try to suggest why this feeling exists. 


Truly there is a great need for more scientists with train- 
ing that will enable them to solve problems in general formu- 
lation, new dosage forms, tablet manufacture, etc. It is natural 
that this demand would be called to the attention of graduate 
students and that they might be urged to enter this field rather 
than one where there may be a weaker demand for personnel. 


There is another explanation as to why there has been a 
trend away from synthesis. Most of the research directors of 
pharmaceutical houses have established the habit of employ- 
ing organic chemists for research in pharmaceutical or medi- 
cinal chemistry. Also, it is known that they have been dis- 
appointed in the lack of a fundamental background by the 
chemical graduates of some of our pharmacy schools. Further, 
our professors of pharmaceutical chemistry do not attend the 
meetings of the Medicinal Chemistry Division of the American 
Chemical Society, where important contacts are to be made 
with these directors and potential employers of their students. 
I see two certain professors at virtually every national meet- 
ing. Three other professors I have seen there only once each. 
In view of these facts, it is not surprising, then, that admin- 
istrators may be reluctant to urge students to enter pharma- 
ceutical chemistry, since there may be no ready placement for 
them. 
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An obvious question arises at this point. Do we wish to 
retain synthetic pharmaceutical chemistry and pharmacology 
in our schools? My answer is a resounding “yes” for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 


Research in these important fields—and by pharmacists- 
is in keeping with the simple fact that pharmacists are ex- 
pected to supply drugs. In other words, it is our birthright, 
and pharmacists who would abandon research in these fields 
are relinquishing this birthright. They are surrendering what 
is actually and potentially the most fundamental type of re- 
search open to them. Contributions in these fields have led to 
the medically and economically important specialties which 
make up the bulk of the business of the professional pharma- 
cist. Retention and strengthening of these fields will afford 
the means of increasing the prestige of the pharmacy schools. 
To a great extent, any true scientific renown which has come 
to our schools has come through the contributions of research- 
ers in these fields. Therefore, we should do everything within 
our power to see that industrial researchers in this fruitful 
area come from the schools of pharmacy. 


Another reason why we cannot afford to abandon re- 
search of this type in our schools is the well recognized de- 
pendence of proper undergraduate teaching upon professors 
who have been well trained in research. Research-minded pro- 
fessors automatically keep pace with new developments in 
pharmaceutical science, and until all the teaching staff of 
a school regularly participate to some extent in research, our 
teaching can hardly be at the peak of effectiveness. Research- 
minded professors regularly read first-hand information on 
the chemistry and pharmacology of the constant stream of 
new organic specialties, antibiotics, vitamins and hormones. 
These men truly are the teachers of modern pharmacy which 
depends entirely upon the results of research. 


With the expected shortage of teachers in the future, the 
maintenance and improvement of research in these areas in 
our schools will also afford a supply of well-qualified teach- 
ing personnel. 
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If we do not wish to abandon research in these important 
fields, what must be done to strengthen our claim? The first 
step in any strengthening process is the frank acknowledge- 
ment of weaknesses. Any worthwhile group is proud, and we 
are no exception, for we have been reluctant to admit our 
weaknesses. But our weaknesses are the sins of our fathers 
or they were caused by circumstances beyond the control of 
the pharmacist. The deficiencies in our graduate training, in 
my opinion, are attributable to the fact that postgraduate 
training in pharmaceutical subjects is relatively a new phase 
of pharmacy. The four-year program was not fully estab- 
lished until 1936, and four years of undergraduate work has 
always been required for entry into postgraduate study. In 
other science areas such as pure chemistry, physics, etc., where 
a professional certificate or degree was not obtainable, there 
were many candidates for the Ph.D. This automatically re- 
sulted in great research productivity and the filling of in- 
dustrial and teaching positions from this group. With the 
greater numbers of graduates, there was also a great selec- 
tivity which eliminated the weaker candidates. In pharmacy, 
however, where few persons were willing to fulfill the re- 
quirements of a bachelor’s degree and where the training al- 
lowed one to go directly into a profession, there were far 
fewer candidates for the research degrees, and, therefore, far 
less selectivity. As The Pharmaceutical Survey of 1948 indi- 
cates, the obvious result of poor selectivity has been that, by 
and large, our professors and administrators have not meas- 
ured up to the high qualifications needed for strong under- 
graduate and graduate schools. 


Rectifying such a situation is almost equivalent to lift- 
ing oneself up by one’s own bootstraps. Students trained in 
an inadequate atmosphere will be inclined to accept what is 
about them as the proper standards. This results, then, in 
the perpetuation of mediocrity in pharmacy. In attempting 
to offset this difficulty, our approach has been to imbue stu- 
dents with the idea that they must excel beyond their imme- 
diate environment. They must surpass the attainments of 
their professors or else they will have been failures. This 
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philosophy has brought criticism down upon us. For example, 
one colleague, the pharmaceutical graduate of a large Uni- 
versity, asked me: “What are you trying to do? Become fa- 
mous or make your students famous?”’ 

Research professors should be chosen with great care. 
The scientific journals should be carefully perused for the 
early detection of productive scholars, and the advice of 
scientists not necessarily in pharmacy should be sought. The 
ability and willingness of the individual to produce should be 
far more important than the nature of his degrees and certifi- 
cates. True scholars are largely self taught, anyhow, so their 
present interests, accomplishments and potentialities for the 
future are far more important than their diplomas. Once such 
a man has been chosen, he should be given much voice in the 
setting up of the curriculum and the proper qualifications of 
students. 

With specific reference to a sound curriculum in synthetic 
pharmaceutical chemistry, it should be remembered that 
graduate students actually are enrolled in the Graduate School 
and not in the School of Pharmacy. In this connection, there 
lies a misconception which causes much fuzzy thinking among 
pharmaceutical educators. The Ph.D. degree is a research de- 
gree, while the B.S. in Pharmacy, just as a medical degree, is a 
terminal professional degree. Since a Ph.D. graduate in phar- 
maceutical chemistry wishes to teach and do research in his 
field, the ability to solve problems is the main goal of his re- 
search degree. His curriculum should consist mainly of basic 
courses which are taught usually in the departments of the 
liberal arts college. For example, he should pass the same 
comprehensive examination in organic chemistry as the or- 
ganic major. Particularly is it important for the pharmacist 
to take calculus, physical chemistry, and German which his 
undergraduate professional curriculum did not allow. It is 
indeed sad to see the plight of the pharmacist, with only a 
five-hour course in organic chemistry, who wishes to enter 
postgraduate study in pharmaceutical chemistry. With the 
accent today upon organic specialties, how can such a course 
properly prepare even the dispensing pharmacist? 
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Tremendously important to the success of any graduate 
program is the quality of its students. Again, as with the 
faculty, the specific undergraduate background of the student 
should be secondary to his general ability. Graduates in chem- 
istry are well suited for study in pharmaceutical chemistry 
because of the fundamental nature of their training. But 
because they lack the background of the professional pharma- 
cist, they should take courses in pharmaceutical preparations 
or manufacturing pharmacy, as well as pharmacology and 
plant chemistry. Being housed in the School of Pharmacy, 
they will acquire much of the desirable pharmaceutical at- 
mosphere. It is my conviction that too many schools which 
limit their graduate enrollment to pharmacists are not ex- 
posing these students to a basic chemical background. Their 
Ph.D. dissertations are more nearly of the M.S. calibre, and 
these graduates are the innocent victims of a system which 
has failed to prepare them for the positions they seek. The 
schools of medicine do not hesitate to grant the Ph.D. degree 
to nonmedics. Is there any reason why we should be less 
flexible in our requirements? By bringing able chemists into 
our graduate programs, we strengthen research in our schools 
and in the pharmaceutical industry, just as medical schools 
have been aided tremendously by their Ph.D. graduates who 
do not happen to hold the M.D. degree. Incidentally, I ask you: 
“Who constitute the majority of Nobel laureates in medicine?” 
They are the Ph.D physiologists, biochemists, etc. Particu- 
larly, in view of the five- and six-year pharmacy courses of 
the future, we are more nearly approaching the situation 
which exists in the medical schools, and we shall be fortunate 
to have such enrollees as chemists and biologists. In my 
opinion, the schools which have had difficulties with non- 
pharmacist students failed either because they did not select 
properly qualified students or they neglected to provide them 
with the proper instruction. 


The laws of supply and demand are self adjusting. I 
feel that students should be encouraged to follow their nat- 
ural bent in choosing a field of postgraduate study. An over- 
supply of pharmaceutical chemists should find them solving 
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the problems in formulation, stability, etc. Actually, their 
basic training in synthesis and physical chemistry fits them 
more nearly for such research than those who have only the 
empirical approach. 

Professors of pharmaceutical chemistry should make 
contact with potential employers for the sake of their students. 
An improved product—the graduate with the proper back- 
ground and incentive—will sell itself. 

Finally, I hope that pharmacists will throw off the de- 
featist attitude with regard to the ability and the right of 
the schools to sponsor research in pharmacology and syn- 
thetic pharmaceutical chemistry. It is our inalienable right, 
and those in authority should take the necessary steps to pre- 
pare themselves to graduate superior talent in these fields. 


Scope and Objectives of 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
and Pharmaceutical Technology* 
ALBERT M. MATTOCKS 


Professo. of Pharmacy, University of Michigan 


Pharmaceutical chemistry is as broad a term as you 
wish it to be—or as narrow as you wish. One aim of our 
program today is to measure these dimensions. Perhaps we 
should draw sharp lines separating pharmaceutical chemis- 
try from its relatives, pharmacy and chemistry—maybe even 
devise appropriate penalties for those rebellious enough to 
cross the border. In a way this would solve many problems. 
Wouldn't it be easier if the teacher of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry could write down concisely a list of the principles, facts 
and practices to be taught in his course and shut all other 
things out. He could demand that pH, chemical reactivity, 
structure of organic compounds and spectrophotometers be- 


*Read before the Section of Teachers of Chemistry at the 1954 meeting 
Boston 
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long to his realm, while for such mundane items as incom- 
patibility, generic and trade names, dosage forms he gladly 
passes the responsibiltiy to the pharmacy department. Prob- 
ably the pharmacy instructor would be equally pleased. Think 
of the fun you could have saying in a faculty meeting—‘“that 
subject belongs to the other department!”’ 

This is an extreme idea—yet it is only an exaggeration 
of a feeling that is commonly met. It is one of the dangers 
always present when a faculty talks curriculum or when a 
set of course objectives is put down on paper. 

Let us look at the pharmacy student who attends your 
lectures and Jaboratories 


is he there because he wants 
to know how to synthesize atropine? Because he wants to 
be an expert in structure and biological activity of organic 
compounds or a cracker-jack analyst? No. He wants to 
become a retail pharmacist—he wants to learn what you have 
to offer that will be of use to him as a retail pharmacist. 
Too frequently this torture contrived by pharmaceutical 
chemists is only a hurdle to be passed on the way to the 
degree—with, as he sees it at the time, no usefulness what- 
soever—to be tolerated, impatiently. How often does the 
faculty complain “all these students are here for is to get 
a degree.” Wouldn't it be correct to rephrase the statement 
“They are so intent on practicing pharmacy that things 
not related to this ambition hold little interest.” 

My point is this: The pharmaceutical chemistry instruc- 
tor is teaching pharmacy—not all of pharmacy but a part 
of it. If he is to be a successful teacher, maintain the student 
interest in the subject and have the student acquire a useful 
knowledge, he must continually relate pharmaceutical 
chemistry to the practice of pharmacy. The relationship 
must be visible to the student. For example you may say: 
Phenobarbital sodium, though soluble, is hydrolyzed in 
aqueous solution (the student snores on). Or, you may say 
in addition: therefore, in spite of therapeutic advantages of 
the soluble salt it has not been used in elixirs or injections— 
until recently, when it was found that polyethylene glycol 
solutions were stable. It is now widely used in injections such 
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as this one produced by Brown Drug Co. The student becomes 
alert—he has seen something useful, and he has found that 
pharmaceutical chemistry is a part of his future. Thus, to 
achieve the objectives of your course in pharmaceutical 
chemistry you had to cross the border into pharmacy. My 
plea, then, is regardless of how sharp and straight the divi- 
sion lines appear in the set of objectives, in practice keep 
them curvaceous and even fuzzy. 

There are some specific problems in pharmaceutical 
chemistry which I believe are worthy of discussion at this 
meeting. So as not merely to invite but actually to provoke 
discussion I shall take a positive stand on these issues. 


First, there are two kinds of courses in the chemistry 
of organic pharmaceuticals. One emphaizes synthesis, chem- 
ical structure and includes a lot of basic chemical reactions. 
This course is usually Chemistry of Medicinal Products or 
Medicinal Chemistry. To delete the Claisen Condensation or 
the Meerwein-Pondorff rearrangement from this course 
would be blasphemy. Teachers of this course tend towards 
use of the word Medicinal as the course title to distinguish 
it from the other type. The second kind of course tends to 
emphasize materia medica and pharmaceutical properties of 
the compounds, with perhaps a considerable amount of mem- 
orizing structures without proving them. This course prob- 
ably doesn’t include the Claisen Condensation—it may not 
even treat the haloform reaction with due respect. Teachers 
of this course tend to call it Pharmaceutical Chemistry or 
the Chemistry of Organic Pharmaceuticals. 

The first question this brings up is: Should these courses 
be distinguished from one another by the two names, Medici- 
nal Chemistry and Pharmaceutical Chemistry? Since, I am 
the one speaking at this time, I get to answer the question: 
No. They should both have the same title and it should be 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry. The President of the University 
suspects that Medicinal Chemistry could be taught better 
by the Medical School, and the Dean has to justify your 
salary. More seriously, the subject seems to me to be Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry since it is intended to be the chemistry 
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needed in pharmacy; or the chemistry practical in pharmacy. 
In addition, I feel strongly that if we all should use the 
same name, thus admitting we are attempting to teach with 
the same objectives, we might have a more vigorous and 
successful development. 

The second question on this subject is: Which type of 
course should be given to the undergraduate student—the 
highly scientific or the survey type? My answer to this is: 
the course should be as rigorous and as detailed as possible 
within the capacity of the students and as long as the major 
objective is to teach the chemistry useful to the pharmacist. 
Here I repeat, it must be useful information but also the 
student must see the usefulness. 

As to selection of subject material, I suggest the recently 
invented Subjeguide. This lists the several criteria for judg- 
ing material with appropriate scores for each criterion. 


Subjeguide 
Score Criterion 
8 Useful to practice of pharmacy 
10 Necessary to further learning 
0 All chemists know this 
2 Of historical value 
5 Pet subject of yours 
0 Nobody else covers this material 
-1 It has always been taught before 
1 Mental exercise 
3 Amuses the students 

Ratings: 8—a must; all others in order of score. 

All that is necessary with this device is to take a given 
piece of information you're considering putting into your 
course, put it in the Subjeguide and turn the crank. The 
total of the score gives the answer. A majority of scores of 
zero or less means shorten the course. 

I doubt if you would use the same criteria or the same 
scores as just suggested, but I feel that a critical examina- 
tion of material presented in your course in just such a 
manner will surprise you. To find reasons for giving certain 
course material often is not easy, and such effort may help 
considerably to improve your selection. 
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Some have questioned the position of pharmaceutical 
technology—is it truly merely an applied course in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry or does it rightly belong to the pharmacy 
department? Certainly no one will deny that it contains a 
lot of applied chemistry: chemical stability and reactivity, 
some surface chemistry and colloid chemistry. Of course, at 
the same time time it includes flavoring, preparations of 
sterile solutions, technics of compounding. It is my opinion 
that this course is most suitably titled pharmacy, since it 
utilizes not only pharmaceutical chemistry, but also bac- 
teriology, pharmacology, physics—in short, practically all 
previous subject material and demonstrates their application 
in the preparation of drug forms. Although I would label it 
pharmacy, I would not exclude the possibility of its being 
taught by a pharmaceutical chemist. To me, it would seem 
that whoever teaches this course must be well grounded in 
inorganic, organic, physical chemistry and must have a keen 
interest in pharmaceutical dosage forms. A pharmaceutical 
chemist with the required interest and a pharmacist with 
the required chemical background seem equally qualified. 

Up to this point we have talked about undergraduate 
training in pharmaceutical chemistry. It is a bit difficult to 
consider both graduate and undergraduate training in this 
field in the same breath. To keep from confusing graduate 
with undergraduate objectives, let us summarize the opinions 
on the undergraduate program: 

1. Relate pharmaceutical chemistry to the practice of 
pharmacy in your classes. 

2. Make your own careful selection of subject material, 
keeping the student in mind. 

3. Use the title “Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry” and 
that name only. 

4. Classify Pharmaceutical Technology as a pharmacy 


course but select the teacher from either department. 

Now the graduate program. For graduates, you should 
teach as strongly scientific and as detailed a course in phar- 
maceutical chemistry as you can—let yourself go. Now you 
must force the student to find his own applications. A 
graduate course in pharmaceutical chemistry definitely 
should not be the survey type. It seems to me that the title 
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should still retain the word “pharmaceutical”, since that is 
the degree title and the student’s major subject. If you use 
the Subjegrade in selecting course material, scores would be 
changed greatly. For instance, “usefulness in pharmacy prac- 
tice’ might have zero score, while “mental exercise”, and 
“all chemists know this’’ might become rather important. 
One should not confuse the graduate and undergraduate 
course and student objectives, and one cannot teach a single 
course suited to both graduate and undergraduate needs. 

In connection with graduate training in pharmaceutical 
chemistry—there has been some question as to a means of 
identifying or defining the type of training given under the 
title Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Is a graduate with a Doc- 
tor’s degree prepared for synthetic work, pharmaceutical de- 
velopment, analytical research or all three. The question 
poses a problem for prospective employers as well as teachers. 
Some propose that a Doctor’s degree for training in phar- 
maceutical development be a degree in pharmacy rather 
than pharmaceutical chemistry. This is hardly a satisfactory 
separation since study in chemistry for pharmaceutical de- 
velopment is about as extensive as in other fields, although 
the emphasis may be on physical chemistry rather than 
organic or analytical. But that still leaves no separation of 
synthetic and analytical. Also, there has been doubt as to 
whether pharmacy can be considered a fundamental subject 
and thus suitable for degree at the Ph.D. level. 

The handling of this problem developed by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan may be of interest to you as a possible 
solution. There, we confer Ph.D. degrees in pharmaceutical 
chemistry with three different fields of specialization, these 
appearing on the transcript. The fields are Synthetic, Ana- 
lytical and Product Development. A student selects one of 
these three options before his application is processed, and 
his study is directed towards his specialization. At the time 
of graduation, his prospective employer has no doubt as to 
his major field of interest. 

The opinions I have given on these problems relating 
to graduate training may be summarized as follows: 
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1. Objectives of graduate and undergraduate pharma- 
ceutical chemistry courses are different. Den't try to make 
one course serve both purposes. 

2. The basis tor selection of course material for the 
graduate course is different. 

3. Define the type of graduate training given in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry by indicating the field of specialization. 

I hope that these opinions on pharmaceutical chemistry 
will provoke some thought and perhaps even some discussion. 


The Dispensing Pharmacist’s Need 
for Training in Chemistry* 


JOSEPH B. SPROWLS 
Temple University 


Stripped of unnecessary verbiage and with apologies to 
Noah Webster pharmacy may be defined as the application 
of the principles and technics of the basic sciences to the 
preparation and distribution of medicinal agents. Disregard- 
ing the sociological aspects of the profession, the pharmacist 
makes use of a number of the basic sciences in his practice— 
chemistry in nearly all of its branches, biology, physics, and 
mathematics. I have no hesitancy in stating that at the 
present time the basic science which is most useful to the 
pharmacist is chemistry. Only the more simple principles of 
mathematics and physics find any application at the retail 
level, though it must be admitted that more advanced prin- 
ciples may be useful in leading to a better understanding of 
some of the technics involved. At an earlier date the biologi- 
cal sciences played a much greater part than is true at 
present. In the day when plant drugs held first position in 
the physician’s armamentarium, the science of botany (in 
the form of pharmacognosy) was most fundamental to the 
practice of pharmacy. Although there has been a recent re- 
vival of interest in the study of pharmacognosy because of 


*Presented before the Section of Teachers of Chemistry at the 1954 Boston 
meeting. 
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the discovery of interesting properties in plants which had 
previously received little attention and because of the intro- 
duction of the antibiotics, it is nevertheless true that the 
greatest amount of interest in our time is centered in the 
science of chemistry. It is this science which is contributing 
most generously to the enrichment of our lives and to the 
broadening of our range of therapeutic agents. Thus, the 
science which grew out of pharmacy many centuries ago 
and which was nurtured in its early years by pharmacists 
and their unorthodox cohorts, the alchemists, has now grown 
in prominence until its stands first in the sciences which 
contribute to the present nurture of our profession. Recog- 
nition of this position is demonstrated by the fact that the 
amount of time devoted to chemistry in the pharmacy cur- 
riculum is approximately as great as the amount of time 
allotted to the study of the major subject, Pharmacy. 


In discussing the applications of chemistry in the prac- 
tice of pharmacy, we must first consider the teaching of 
these applications, because by and large the pharmacist will 
apply the basic sciences in his practice as well as he has 
been taught to apply them. Twelve years ago the author 
presented a paper before the Section of Teachers of Phar- 
macy in which an attempt was made to demonstrate how 
the principles of chemistry can be applied in the teaching 
of incompatibilities and used in their prediction by the prac- 
ticing pharmacist. The title of that paper was “Functional 
Groups in the Teaching of Incompatibilties”. It was published 
in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education’. I 
mention these facts because I am fairly certain that the 
paper was not widely read at that time and it would be flat- 
tering if some of my present listeners would look it up and 
read it. I am sure that it would contain nothing new for 
most of you who are teachers of chemistry; however, at the 
time when it was presented, it was felt that it might help 
to point the way toward a better method of teaching the 
subject mentioned. One teacher of pharmacy who read the 
paper by title only, later revealed that he thought the term 
“functional groups” referred to some kind of discussion 
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groups which had been formed within the class as a means 
of better presenting the subject matter, and, although he 
was in error, he did suggest a method of teaching which was 
reported in a later paper’. 


Since the purpose of my paper on functional groups 
was in accord with the objectives of this present discussion, 
I should like to quote the first two paragraphs here: 

“One of the problems which confronts the teacher of phar- 
macy today is that of effectively teaching the incompatibili- 
ties of organic compound. Thousands of synthetic organic 
products are now in common usage in medical practice, and 
the pharmacy student must be so prepared that he can meet 
any challenge which these compounds may bring in the course 
of his compounding experience. No matter which of these 
drugs is prescribed, he must know whether it can be dispensed 
as prescribed and must be able to sugge™ an improved pre- 
scription if the one he receives contains incompatible ingre- 
dients. It is obvious that any svstematization which can be 
done by the teacher will be of great value tc the student not 
only in his study but also in his ability to remember what he 
has learned. It seems inadvisable for the teacher to discuss 
compounds individually, presenting the incompatibilities of 
each in turn, if any organization of material can be accomp- 
lished. In other words, the instructor needs to build for the 
student a sort of intellectual hatrack upon which he can hang 
an assortment of random ideas which might otherwise seem 
entirely unrelated. 

“The most obvious method of bringing about such organ- 
ization of synthetic organic drugs would seem to be through 
the use of functional groups, those groups which determine, 
for the most part, the chemical nature and reactivity of the 
compounds.” 

The paper then proceeded with a presentation of the 
well-known classification of functional groups which divides 
them into acidic and basic types and which is useful not only 
in predicting solubility for organic compounds but also in 
predicting the type of solution which will be produced when 
compounds are dissolved in aqueous solution. Examples were 
presented to show how incompatibilities can be predicted. 
Teachers of chemistry should be thoroughly familiar with 
the principle involved, and it will be reviewed here only be- 
‘ause it demonstrates one of the practical applications of 
chemistry to pharmacy. 
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In chemistry the student learns that amine groups are 
basic in nature and that the organic amines behave as weak 
bases. This solubility behavior is demonstrated by the fact 
that amines may be dissolved in solutions of inorganic acids. 
It is not difficult for the student to understand, therefore, 
that the acid salts of amines are only stable in an acid 
solution. Similarly, since organic acids are soluble in solu- 
tions of alkali, it is easy for the student to understand why 
the salts of organic acids must usually be maintained in 
alkaline solutions. To carry the reasoning one step further, 
it is obvious to the student that the two salts, procaine hy- 
drochloride and sodium benzoate, would not be compatible 
in a simple aqueous solution and that some insoluble sub- 
stance would precipitate from this mixture. 


Through the application of this comparatively simple 
principle of acid and basic solubility groups, the pharmacist 
can predict the cause for a large percentage of incompatibili- 
ties. Dr. E. E. Leuallen once stated that about half of the 
incompatibility problems which are referred to the prescrip- 
tion editor of a popular drug journal are of this simple type, 
where the solubility characteristics of two of the components 
are of opposite types . 


In a similar fashion the incompatibilities of drugs which 
result from chemical reactions can be organized on the basis 
of functional groups instead of in terms of empirical fact. 
The incompatibilities of epinephrine, for example, should not 
be studied and learned as properties peculiar to epinephrine 
but as reactions which would be expected of N-methyl phene- 
thylamine and of catechol. Only reactions which would not 
be anticipated on this basis deserve attention under the sub- 
ject epinephrine. To demonstrate this type of teaching, let us 
assume that the student (or the pharmacist) encounters a 
prescription containing sulfanilamide and ethyl nitrite spirit. 
We may assume that he is familiar with the chemical nature 
of sulfanilamide and recognizes it as a substituted analine. 
We may also assume that he has learned in chemistry that 
primary and secondary amines generally react with nitrous 
acid. Since he has learned in pharmacy that spirit of ethyl 
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nitrite is commonly contaminated with free nitrous acid, it 
is only logical to assume that he will anticipate some reaction 
to occur in the mixture. Admittedly, only experience or ex- 
periment can tell him the exact nature of the reaction which 
will occur under the conditions of the prescription, but the 
most important thing for him to understand is that an in- 
compatibility may exist. This brief and admittedly poor ex- 
ample demonstrates the method by which I believe that all 
incompatibilities should be understood by the pharmacist. 
The introduction of new drugs can hold no terrors for a 
pharmacist who is thoroughly grounded in the reactions of 
organic functional groups. 


In past decades the study of pharmacology was largely 
on an empirical basis; however, this, too, has changed, and 
today it can be said that pharmacology is emerging as a 
highly systematized science. I am almost tempted to use the 
term medicinal chemistry instead of pharmacology, because 
I believe that the major advances in pharmacology are being 
made through a systematic study of chemicals having 
medicinal action. 


Although it may seem a bold prediction at this time, it 
seems as though pharmacology is rapidly approaching the 
time when pharmacodynamics will be discussed in terms of 
the chemical groups which are present. Here we must intro- 
duce the term “chemical moiety” or “functional moiety”. 
Apparently the functional moiety is to the pharmacologist 
what the functional group is to the organic chemist. By 
recognizing the existence within a molecule of certain groups 
and their spatial distribution, he can to a certain extent 
predict the nature of the pharmalogic response which will 
be elicited in a test animal. This science may be said to be 
in its infancy, but the pharmacology of some chemical moie- 
ties seems to be fairly well established. Thus, for example, 
the derivatives of betaphenylethylamine are characterized by 
producing sympathomimetic activity, while the quaternized 
nitrogen seems to produce either cholinergic, ganglion-block- 
ing, or muscle-relaxing activity when properly distributed in 
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a molecule. Likewise the dimethyl amino group seems to be 
related to antihistamine activity, etc. 

It is not my purpose at this point to review the pros and 
cons of the prosthetic group approach to pharmacology nor 
to discuss the various theories which have been presented 
in its defense. This is the job of the pharmacology teacher. 
I will state, however, that this demonstrates very well another 
application of chemistry to the professional practice of the 
pharmacist. We have heard it said many times that one of the 
primary duties of today’s pharmacist is to be the physician's 
consultant with respect to new drugs. I heartily subscribe 
to this concept. The physician usually knows comparatively 
little about drug chemistry. This has been of little signifi- 
cance to him during his course of training and in his pro- 
fessional practice. When he sees the name or formula for a 
new drug, it means little to him, and he must accept the 
literature statements regarding the physical, chemical, and 
pharmacological properties of the product. The pharmacist, 
on the other hand, if properly trained, can predict many of 
these properties on the basis of the chemical formula alone. 

In order to test the supposition just mentioned, I have 
on a number of occasions utilized students in my class of 
organic medicinal products. On examinations I introduce, 
by chemical name only, a number of new drugs which have not 
been studied. I request that they construct the _ struc- 
tural formulae for the compounds and predict their pharma- 
ceutical properties and pharmacological actions. The results 
have been surprisingly good. Furthermore, a number of stu- 
dents who work in pharmacies tell me how they have been 
able to put this knowledge to work with respect to new 
compounds which have been introduced as prescription items. 
In many instances they have been able to explain to their 
employers what the action and uses of the drug are before 
the information is received from the manufacturer.” 

I am happy to say that most schools of pharmacy are 
making a sincere effort to coordinate the teaching of chem- 
istry with the courses in pharmacy in some such manner as 


*The information has probably been distributed by the manufacturer, but has 
been ignored and discarded 
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I have discussed. This has come about largely as a result 
of the number of pharmacy teachers who have entered this 
field after completing advanced work in the field of phar- 
maceutical chemistry. This is a forward step which has been 
taken by our faculties and which has brought about a prof- 
itable welding of the ancient art of pharmacy with the 
modern science of chemistry. 

Although the emphasis in this report has been placed 
upon the teaching aspects, I would like to reiterate that 
whatever is useful in teaching may also be useful in practice. 
As facts and principles are presented by the teacher, so will 
they be remembered and utilized by the student. Whatever 
can be done by the instructor in order to organize informa- 
tion on the basis of fundamental principles will be a forward 
step and will be greatly appreciated by the students and 
practitioners. 
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Research and Training in the Field 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry“ 
WARREN E. WEAVER 


Medical College of Virginia 


The topic suggested by the title of this paper seems to 
envelop the entire field of instruction and research in phar- 
maceutical chemistry. However, it is possible to limit the 
area of discussion by confining the subject to several re- 
stricted, though important questions. 


*Read before the Section of Teachers of Chemistry at the 1954 meeting in 
Boston. 
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1. “Can the organic chemist, unschooled in the biological 
sciences, conceive and conduct fundamental research in this 
field as well as the organic chemist?” 

2. “Should pharmaceutical chemistry be taught by a 
pharmaceutical technologist in a pharmacy department with 
emphasis on pharmaceutical and not chemistry?” 

3. “Should the disciplines of pharmaceutical chemistry 
be taught in the pharmacognosy department?” 

The first question requires our consideration of the 
graduate training of pharmaceutical chemists and the ef- 
fectiveness of this training. Specifically, our limitation is to 
discuss the education offered in organic medicinal or phar- 
maceutical chemistry of organic substances rather than 
phytochemistry, pharmaceutical development or analysis or 
some other phase of pharmaceutical chemistry. Furthermore, 
we should find some way to measure the performance of 
pharmaceutical chemists in competition with organic 
chemists. 

If we survey the publication of papers in organic phar- 
maceutical chemistry, which would include the synthesis of 
new medicinally useful compounds, new syntheses of existing 
medicinal agents and correlation of structure with physio- 
logical activity, the only honest conclusion that can be 
reached is that organic chemists, with their collaborators in 
pharmacology, are making and have made a majority of the 
significant contributions in this area. Because of the great 
numbers of organic chemists compared to pharmaceutical 
chemists, there are persons who would have us believe that 
this is not a good way to compare, but no one can deny the 
reality of the contributions of the classically trained organic 
chemist. It is most evident that organic chemists can conceive 
and conduct fundamental research in this field, if publica- 
tions are reliable to any extent as an index of performance. 

Another way to measure performance is to 
persons to pick the outstanding men in a field. Some years 
ago, the Chicago Section of the American Chemical Society 
conducted a poll of its members to determine the ten out- 
standing men in the field of medicinal chemistry. Only two 
of the men on this list were from pharmacy schools while 
the rest were from other colleges and industry. To my knowl- 
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edge, not a person on this list had a degree in pharmaceutical 
chemistry. They were all organic chemists including the two 
men on the list who teach pharmaceutical chemistry in phar- 
macy schools. Other chemists, then, seem to think that or- 
ganic chemists do carry out important work in organic 
medicinal chemistry. 


Rather than belabor the point at further length, we 
should concede that organic chemists, unschooled in the bio- 
logical sciences, can conceive and conduct fundamental re- 
search in this field. They have been successful because they 
have been well trained in the fundamentals of chemistry. 
Many are unschooled, completely, in biological sciences, but 
this training often does not enter into the problem in any 
major fashion and, moreover, modern~methods of team re- 
search have negated this factor almost entirely. However, 
the evident achievements of organic chemists do not pre- 
clude equally successful work on the part of pharmaceutical 
chemists, on a scale commensurate with the number of 
graduates available. It would seem to me that the first ques- 
tion should be rephrased to read: “Can the pharmaceutical 
chemist conceive and conduct fundamental research in this 
field as well as the organic chemist ?”’ 


Without question, there are a number of men with de- 
grees in pharmaceutical chemistry who have made important 
contributions in this area. Graduates in pharmacy, especially, 
majoring in pharmaceutical chemistry should be able to take 
advantage of their biological background, particularly when 
supplemented with a pharmacology minor in _ graduate 
school. This background when fused with good courses in 
chemistry at the graduate level should make a person more 
capable, perhaps, than the organic chemist in organic 
medicinal chemistry. In a close analysis, assuming equal com- 
petence in organic chemistry, it must be recognized that 
these assets may be more intangible than real, working to 
an advantage as extra knowledge only over the long term 
of events. 

From the standpoint of course work, every instructor 
at the graduate level must present each of his students with 
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a good fundamental course plan. At any graduate level in 
pharmaceutical chemistry, this must first include a good 
course in physical chemistry. A special effort should be 
made to provide the basic advanced courses in organic chem- 
istry. Advanced specialized courses in organic, such as 
steroids, heterocycles and mechanisms, should emphasize 
the chemical always and not the pharmaceutical for the 
pharmaceutical chemist should be a chemist first and fore- 
most. It should be emphasized that pharmaceutical chemistry 
is no different than any other chemistry. Unfortunately, 
some of us apparently think that this is not so, for the 
philosophy has crept into our undergraduate offerings. As 
chemists, we should deplore the teaching of well known 
chemical disciplines such as quantitative analysis or organic 
chemistry under pharmaceutical designations, simply because 
the classical courses offer more to the student educationally 
and materially than specificities applied to pharmacy. All 
things “pharmaceutical” have suffered too long by our fail- 
ing to face up to the issues in these matters. 


The second question concerning the teaching of phar- 
maceutical chemistry and the emphasis to be used is related 
in a general way to the first question. We assume the course 
to be that referred to in most schools as organic pharmaceuti- 
cal chemistry which requires that the student have a year’s 
training in organic chemistry. 

This course should be taught as a chemistry course with 
the emphasis on chemistry and not pharmacy, if we mean by 
pharmacy the products that are handled by the retail phar- 
macist and other material suitable only for his use. However, 
these latter aspects should not be completely ignored, for 
the instructor who fails to recognize that the heavy majority 
of his students will enter retail pharmacy never gains their 
interest. Psychologically, only a minority will accept favor- 
ably a strict chemical approach even with the pharmacologi- 
cal flavor generally included. However, only a minor portion, 
perhaps 5 per cent of the total course content, devoted to 
immediately useful things for the embryonic pharmacist, 
will serve to interest the appetite of the majority. The fasci- 
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nating and more difficult aspects of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, such as nomenclature and structure-activity relation- 
ships, can then be for the student an extension of this im- 
mediately useful material. Other important material always 
included in such a course falls into a natural pattern. The 
result should be a course that engages the student's interest. 


There is not much question that products alone may in- 
terest a student, but the lasting importance of individual 
products would make such a course of little real value. It is 
not my intention to “carry water on both shoulders” in this 
matter or convey that idea to you, but rather the philosophy 
is that of the “middle-of-the-roader”. Finally, the instructor 
in this course should be a pharmaceutical chemist rather than 
a pharmaceutical technologist, or for that matter, an organic 
chemist totally unfamiliar with retail pharmacy, assuming 
of course that the pharmaceutical chemist is properly trained 
in chemistry. 

The third question concerning pharmacognosy and 
pharmaceutical chemistry may be answered by asking a 
question. Should chemistry be taught by chemists or by those 
men trained in pharmacognosy? It is difficult for me to 
visualize certain important aspects of pharmaceutical chem- 
istry, such as the natural products (hormones, etc.) or or- 
ganic insecticides and fungicides, being properly placed in a 
curriculum as a part of pharmacognosy. For the most part, 
these subjects require chemical knowledge and instruction of 
a high order which would mean that the instructor have 
good training in chemistry. The answer is not to train the 
pharmacognosist in chemistry but rather separate the dis- 
ciplines in an orderly manner. 

It is simple to remove synthesis, organic nomenclature 
and structure-activity relationships from a course in phar- 
macognosy on the basis that it is chemical material. Some 
of the difficulties in this separation, that we now encounter, 
may come about in the normal evolution of drugs. Yesterday, 
metaphorically speaking, a drug was isolated or found in a 
natural source and obtained in some concentrate or extract 
of some medicinal usefulness. Today, it may be purified 
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and chemically modified to improve its activity. Tomorrow, 
it may be synthesized and analogs even more active may be 
prepared. 

Most chemists certainly would consider that the deter- 
mination of structure is properly a chemical field and all 
events subsequent to this involving chemistry as being prop- 
erly placed in a chemistry course. However, this does not 
mean that the pharmacognosist should confine himself to a 
description of crude drugs and their extracts. In order to 
maintain homogeneity in his course, he should properly in- 
clude something of the chemical properties of active ingredi- 
ents if he so desires. This would include some utilization of 
the elemental principles of organic chemistry, but would not 
extend further, certainly, into structure and nomenclature. 

To summarize the material covered, my opinion on the 
three questions outlined at the beginning cf this paper would 
be: 

1. Organic chemists can conceive and conduct funda- 
mental research in organic pharmaceutical chemistry. 

2. Pharmaceutical chemistry should be taught by a phar- 
maceutical chemist and not by a technologist. 

3. The disciplines of pharmaceutical chemistry should 
not be taught in the pharmacognosy department. 


Pharmacy as Seen Through the 
Pharmacy Extension Telescope 
JOHN L. VOIGT, Ph.D., Director, 


Pharmaceutical Extension Service, Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey, College of Pharmacy 


A telescope may be defined as an optical instrument by 
which the image of a distant object is apparently brought 
nearer to the observer or as we say, magnified. A Pharma- 
ceutical Extension Service not only acts in the inherent capa- 
city of traditional movements established in the late 19th 
century, with an avowed adult educational objective, but also 
it is the instrument which will enable us to focus and evaluate 
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various phases of educational objectives that may be objec- 
tively made available to the practicing pharmacist. 

The first important step in the establishment of the 
service is the proper functioning of the field agent who acts 
as liaison between the practicing pharmacist and the college 
which consequently is able to observe and formulate a pro- 
gram that will answer the needs of these pharmacists. 

In this liaison capacity, Extension Services may well 
bring into specific focus the potential opportunities of con- 
tinuous education for the pharmacist thru the cooperative 
contribution of other extension segments of the university. 
Bulletins may be distributed at this time containing the avail- 
ability of specific courses of interest to them, such as basic 
courses in retailing, marketing, advertising etc. It may be 
pointed out to pharmacists, that inasmuch as industry fore- 
sees the value of sending top executives and other personnel 
back to school for specialized courses, the same opportunity 
is available for pharmacists to enroll their key employees and 
clerks in courses such as “Retail Advertising”, “Buying for 
Retail Stores”, “Direct Mail for Retailers’, “Retail Merchan- 
dising”’, “Retail Salesmanship”’, “Retail Store Sales Promo- 
tion and Profit Methods’, “Sales Promotion and Showman- 
ship”. Another profitable course for the pharmacist is ‘‘Busi- 
ness Law’’. This is a course for the businessman designed 
to equip him with sufficient knowledge of law to enable him 
to avoid the more common legal errors in business. Cther 
fundamental courses may include “Marketing”, “Business 
English”, “Public Speaking”, and “Psychology”. These are 
only a few examples of extension courses available to prac- 
ticing pharmacists and clerks. 

On many of these visits to pharmacies, one may hear 
complaints as to the inadequacies of the recent graduates, es- 
pecially in relation to practical pharmacy and salesmanship. 
Here is an opportunity to invite the pharmacist to take ad- 
vantage of these courses for the improvement of the store 
personnel. One also has an opportunity to explain to the 
pharmacist that it is not a premise that the graduate pharma- 
cist should be thoroughly indoctrinated in all phases of retail 
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pharmacy, but that the proprietor or manager should also be 
expected to further contribute to continued education of the 
recent graduate and thus he may look toward the Extension 
Division for assistance, and again we may aid by having spe- 
cific courses available. As an initial step in this direction, 
Rutgers College of Pharmacy offers a non-credit exten- 
sion course in pharmacology for the practicing pharmacist, 
and those in the industry. 

A follow up letter to the pharmacists recently visited 
should be considered of much value and may be exemplified 
by the following type letter: 


advantage of the Pharmaceutical Extension Service here at 

the College of Pharmacy. We shall be glad to help you with 

any problem that you may have such as—information on 
new drugs, pharmacy departmentalizing, placement service 

(registered men, internes, or students), store remodeling, or 

any phase pertaining to the operation of a pharmacy on which 

you may be interested in obtaining more information. We 
would even be happy, at any time, to helo you if you are 
called upon to prepare a talk before one of the service clubs 

or any group in your local community. Also, keep in mind 

the diversification of extension courses that are available for 

continuous education. 
Sincerely yours, 

The Extension Service may be called upon to present 
programs for the various county or district meetings, in a like 
manner aid in preparing talks and soliciting speakers for 
career days in high schools, and similar public relation proj- 
ects in cooperation with various service clubs and other com- 
munity organizations. Two case histories as to how the Ex- 
tension Service serves in the capacity of public and profession- 
al relations guide are as follows: We were contacted by an 
irate individual who felt that he was overcharged on a pre- 
scription. Our initial step was to inform him that we would 
cooperate providing he could give us information as to the 
product prescribed. We were informed that the product was 
Terramycin in liquid form. As is usual in most cases, he did 
not know what form he received; that is, was it Pediatric or 
Oral Suspension? Also, exact quantity? He did not know. 
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On being informed that we could not give an opinion with the 
meager information that we had received, he promised to in- 
form us on the morrow. This was forthcoming. The next 
day we received our second call and were informed that the 
prescription called for 20z. Oral Suspension. The patient was 
informed that the product was not over priced, but at a very 
low figure. We also informed him that only one ounce would 
demand at least $4.50 and thus two ounces could be around 
$9.00 plus a service fee similar to activities and procedures of 
television technicians, professional consultants, etc. We in- 
formed the patient that his pharmacist did not make as 
much profit as most retailers do on ordinary merchandise 
that did not require professional supervision to consummate 
the transaction. After discussing drug epsts the patient was 
satisfied with our explanation. We felt that we had rendered 
an important contribution toward public relations. 


A phase of interprofessional relations was rendered 
when we were called upon to aid a pharmacist who was to 
deliver a talk to a group of chiropodists. Mimeographed 
copies of eight prescriptions suitable for chiropody therapy 
with instructions in prescription writing were prepared. We 
were informed by the pharmacist who presented the talk that 
his presentation, according to the chiropodists, was one of 
the finest they had ever received. Thus, Extension Service 
may be instrumental in contributing much toward trade 
relations. 

Other phases of liaison activities of the Extension Serv- 
ice which may be considered important are those endeavors 
related to professional organizations such as local and stu- 
dent branches of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
In this connection the Extension Service cooperates with the 
Northern New Jersey Branch of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association in planning and obtaining guest speakers for 
the monthly programs, and its Annual Refresher Course 
which is jointly sponsored by the College of Pharmacy. 

Such meetings, in addition to being considered as a 
continuation of professional education, may also be consid- 
ered an important link in the educational process of the stu- 
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dent while enrolled in the college of pharmacy. It may aid 
in indoctrinating the student in the value and responsibility 
of the pharmacist toward this form of continuous education. 

It is felt that part of the student’s formal education 
should include, as mandatory, attendance at a minimum of 
50°, of these lectures and seminar series, with the same 
value as would be placed on term papers and special projects. 
The worth of compulsory attendance could be evaluated 
after a trial of perhaps four to five years. 


Many states have invoked the intern system for the 
graduate pharmacist and it is apparent that this may be 
quite universal in the not too distant future. Because this 
should be considered a form of further indoctrinating phar- 
macists with various approaches to post-graduate study and 
education so that they might take advantage of opportuni- 
ties for keeping currently informed on trends and changes 
in pharmacy, it could be considered within the realm of the 
Boards of Pharmacy that they also invoke, in their intern 
system, mandatory attendance of at least a minimum num- 
ber of similar lectures and seminar series. Thus, in order 
not to cause a hardship upon those in various counties of 
the state, it may be within the province of the Extension 
Service to arrange the lectures in key locations in various 
local areas. This also would bear out the thinking of the 
pharmacists that such lectures and programs to enjoy good 
attendance, must be arranged in suitable centers throughout 
the state. 

As Extension projects develop, programs of a continu- 
ing nature take root and become permanent projects. Two 
such continuous programs are the Rutgers Pharmaceutical 
Conference and the Rutgers Pharmaceutical Extension News- 
letter. The newsletter which is published monthly, keeps the 
pharmacist informed as to current events of special interest 
that he may not find in the ordinary trade and professional 
publication, with special emphasis placed on state activities 
when not covered by the state journal. 

Of national importance is the Rutgers Pharmaceutical 
Conference which brings together representatives of the 
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whole pharmaceutical profession such as industry, education, 
retail pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, wholesalers, and rep- 
resentatives of the various allied health organizations, in 
order to explore mutual problems of the various segments 
of pharmacy and thus act as a sounding board for local and 
national policy and objective thinking. 

Another thread in the web of Extension Services should 
be its intertwining with the activities of the Pharmaceutical 
Administration and other departments. We shall find that 
there will be an inevitable inherent relationship between 
these forces. Extension Divisions should work very closely 
with the professors and instructors in pharmacy. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the stimula- 
tion of interest in a pharmaceutical extension program is 
similar to a sales project—that of selling the pharmacist on 
the advantage of this educational program for the benefit 
of public health and economic welfare. 


An Analysis of The Survey's 


Recommendations for In-Service 
Training for Pharmacists* 
WILLIAM S. APPLE, Ph.D. 


Coordinator of Extension Services in Pharmacy 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacy Administration 
University of Wisconsin 


Five years ago The Pharmaceutical Survey officially 
came to a close. Since then the profession has been engaged 
in a great debate about the Pharmacy Curriculum. This ques- 
tion was finally resolved at yesterday's meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. During the period 
the spotlight had been held on the Curriculum’s controversial 
length, there was a tendency for us to forget that The Survey 


*A contribution of the Problems and Plans Committee. Presented to the Sec- 
tion on Pharmaceutical Economics of the APhA at the 1954 meeting in Boston 
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formulated other programs of action for the advancement of 
pharmacy as a profession. My objective today is to focus 
your attention on The Survey’s Findings and Recomenda- 
tions concerned with In-Service Training for Pharmacists. 


Those of you who have studied in detail The Survey’s 
Findings and Recommendations are familiar with the gen- 
eral format. First the summary of evidence was presented. 
Next the problem was reviewed; and last, the recommenda- 
tions were submitted. In substance, the summary of the evi- 
dence on In-Service Training for Pharmacists indicated that 
as of 1947 the profession of pharmacy had made little, if any, 
progress in developing an effective program for this vital area; 
and in general, the status quo which prevailed at the time of 
The Survey continues to embarrass us. 


It is perhaps not an overstatement to say that when you 
are discussing in-service training for pharmacists you are in 
fact discussing no less a matter than the future of our pro- 
fession. Certainly a strong claim can be made for the thesis 
that, to a degree never before true, continuous professional 
education is as much a “must” for pharmacy as it is for the 
other health professions. Can we deny that we practice in a 
profession of vast, inexorable, and rapid change? If we are 
to “keep up with the times,” professional learning cannot 
stop with the end of so-called formal education; it must be- 
come a lifelong process. 


To borrow The Survey’s language, “The continuous 
changes taking place and the character, number, and form of 
medicinal substances have placed upon the competent phar- 
macist the obligation of continuing his serious professional 
study.” In this connection The Survey noted that 600 new 
drug items appeared during 1946 and 1947. With reference 
to the quantity of new drug items appearing annually, cer- 
tainly the past seven years have been most fruitful. Regard- 
less of our personal opinions about the intricate problems of 
duplication, I believe that we can all agree that research is 
essential to the life of our profession, that out of research will 
come new drugs, and that the appearance of these products 
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increases the potential demand for the pharmacist’s profes- 
sional services. 


For many years pharmacists have been envisioning the 
day when they will devote their entire capacity to professional 
activity. There are several encouraging indications in this 
direction. A recent study of the factors influencing the se- 
lection of pharmaceutical products by physicians offered the 
following conclusions: 

..the doctors claim to select drugs because of their ‘opera- 
tional characteristics’ rather than because of brand, price, 
packaging, or popularity. 

“Although a point of saturation may not yet have been reached 

for any of these media, it is probable that further increases in 

the volume of promotional materia! will lead to more active 

resistance by the recipients. * 

“The steady growth in the size of their practices, the expansion 

of professional activities on all levels, the increasing demands 

made upon the practitioner by all the channels of technical 

communication, and the trend toward more complex forms of 
office organization, all tend to increase the advertiser’s problem 

of getting and holding the doctor’s attention.” 

A practical solution to this problem is for the physician 
to utilize the pharmacy as a “‘filter-center”’ in the channel of 
pharmaceutical communication. This procedure is not only 
being followed in some hospitals and clinics but in many com- 
munities a retail pharmacy can point with professional pride 
to the fact that it offers, and optimum utilization is made of, 


its own product information service. 

At the time The Survey was made we were filling ap- 
proximately 375 million prescriptions annually. During the 
subsequent five year period, the volume of prescriptions filled 
increased to approximately 425 million annually; and it is 
reasonable to anticipate that by 1960 we will be filling 500 
million prescriptions annually. In addition to the increased 
demand for the pharmacist’s prescription service, we are 
starting to recognize the need for the pharmacist’s professional 
services in the sale of self-medicating drugs. These develop- 
ments all indicate that if the individual pharmacist is to meet 
his professional obligations, and if he is to be in a “ready” 
status to take advantage of increasing professional oppor- 
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tunities, he will have to place a high priority on continuing 
his serious professional study. 

The Survey pointed out that, “Under existing conditions 
the great number of pharmacists are not provided with ready 
means and methods whereby the new scientific information 
may be acquired systematically and economically.” Your 
very presence at this meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association indicates that you are probably a member of that 
small group of pharmacists who make it a personal policy to 
remain abreast of the technical developments in our pro- 
fession. I am sure that you have not found this assignment 
to be a simple task and that you are continually hoping that 
the profession will be of more assistance in helping you cope 
with this problem. 

The Survey summed up the problem in the following 
words, “What pharmacy needs today is an effective mecha- 
nism designed to furnish those practicing on the all-important 
retail level with new pharmaceutical knowledge in a syste- 
matic and continuous manner, properly organized and di- 
gested. A live profession of pharmacy lives on the live knowl- 
edge constantly appearing from the modern scientific labora- 
tories. The organization and communication of this new 
knowledge are tasks to be assumed by professional training 
institutions.” 

I indicated earlier that the format followed by The Sur- 
vey was to present a summary of the evidence, a statement 
of the problem, and specific recommendations. My comments 
on this point have been directed in a very brief manner to 
the summary of the evidence and the statement of the prob- 
lem. Now I would like to comment in some detail about The 
Survey’s recommendations on the subject of In-Service Train- 
ing for Pharmacists. 

The following is the first recommendation made by The 
Survey: 

“It is recommended that each of the accredited colleges and 

schools of Pharmacy recognize and assume responsibility for 
providing organized programs of in-service professional in- 
struction of the practicing pharmacists within the area nor- 
mally served by the institution, and to this end set up, under 
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competent professional direction, an operation to be known as 
the ‘division of pharmaceutical extensions!” 

If we delete the phrase, “within the area normally served 
by the institution,” the balance of The Survey’s recommenda- 
tion is essentially the first proposition I will attempt to 
analyze. 


The past and present contributions of our colleges and 
schools of pharmacy to the development and advancement 
of our profession are familiar facts which require no recital 
on my part. I am confident that long before The Survey, 
most of the faculties took the first step of recognizing their 
responsibility for providing organized programs of in-service 
professional instruction. The step of effectively assuming 
this responsibility is another and certainly more difficult 
task. In the case of most colleges and schools, the establish- 
ment of a pharmacy extension program requires the prior 
approval of the University administration. By and large the 
basic consideration in securing approval is budgetary in na- 
ture. The pharmacy extension budget for our modest pro- 
gram in Wisconsin will run about $12,000 this year. A rea- 
sonable effort in systematic visitation and personal counsel- 
ing, which were both recommended by The Survey, would in 
Wisconsin require the minimum services of two full time 
field representatives and a minimum increase in our exten- 
sion budget of approximately another $13,000 annually. 


If a budget of $25,000 per year is required for pharmacy 
extension in a state which has approximately 2,000 pharma- 
cists practicing in 1,200 drug stores located in 300 commu- 
nities, you can judge for yourself the problem of financing 
a pharmacy extension program in states like New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, or California. As a matter of compari- 
son, the University of Wisconsin spent $2.3 millions for agri- 
cultural extension activities last year—approximately $2,000 
in agriculture for every $1 in pharmacy extension. A large 
share of the sum spent for agricultural extension came from 
federal funds. While I am not suggesting that we should or 
could obtain federal assistance, The Survey contains no recom- 
mendations on how our in-service training program is to be 
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financed. The mere fact that a few of our Deans have made 
some progress in hurdling the barrier of finance does not in 
itself resolve the problem or relieve the profession of its re- 
sponsibility to render material assistance. 

Another major problem which more properly is the re- 
sponsibility of our educational administrators is the obstacle 
labeled personnel. Perhaps I can give you a better idea of the 
personnel problem by relating a recent experience. During 
the first week of May we held Professional Conferences on 
the subject The Pharmacist—Self-Medication—and Public 
Health at Manitowoc which is approximately 150 miles north- 
east of Madison, at Eau Claire which is approximately 200 
miles northwest of Madison, and at Wausau which is approxi- 
mately 160 miles due north of Madison. To discuss the phar- 
macology and pharmacy of analgesics and antipyretics, ant- 
acids and laxatives which are sold over the counter, and to 
carry on a panel discussion about the pharmacist’s legal and 
ethical responsibilities in the sales of these drug products re- 
auired the services of six faculty members. These professional 
conferences were held on Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 
This schedule made it possible for our faculty members to 
be on hand for their Monday, Wednesday and Friday classes. 
All they had to do on Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday was to 
spend about seven or eight hours traveling and six hours at 
the conference. Unless they are assigned to extension services, 
participation in the extension program as an extra-curricular 
activity involves personal sacrifices by pharmacy faculty 
members. I am sure that our faculty is no different than any 
other Pharmacy faculty with respect to the fact that they 
have a strenuous teaching and research burden already as- 
signed to them. 


Instead of three professional conferences, we have sched- 
uled five for next year. A minimum of ten regional meetings 
is necessary to adequately cover our state, but there is a limit 
to what you can ask even of men dedicated to the profession. 
You might well say, ““Why not add a specialist in pharmacy, 
pharmacology and pharmacy administration to your staff 
for full time effort in the extension area?’ That would be 
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the ideal solution, but in view of our present budgetary prob- 
lems it is also a rather hypothetical solution. 


It appears that for many of the colleges and schools even 
one full time extension specialist is presently a financial diffi- 
culty. If it is necessary for a college or school to assign the 
extension directorship as a co-lateral responsibility, I would 
like to suggest that the pharmacy administration specialist 
is a logical choice. There is a close relationship between the 
basic objectives of pharmacy extension and pharmacy ad- 
ministration. The former seeks to help the practicing phar- 
macist maintain and increase his professional ability while 
the latter seeks to provide the practicing pharmacist with the 
business tools which will facilitate the success and expansion 
of the drug store as a health center. Because the basic labora- 
tory for research in pharmacy administration is the func- 
tioning drug store rather than the “model pharmacy”, the 
pharmacy administration specialist will be working frequently 
in the field with the practicing pharmacist. If the pharmacy 
administration specialist is trained in pharmacy and experi- 
enced in retail practice, which I believe he should be, he can 
simultaneously carry on the personal counseling recommended 
by The Survey as well as other extension activities. For one 
thing, he will have a first hand opportunity to evaluate the 
kind of in-service training which the practicing pharmacist 
requires and desires as well as a first-hand opportunity to 
“sell” the in-service training idea. 


I am sure that Dean A. H. Uhl recognized the relation- 
ships which I have just described and the opportunities they 
offer. As my assignment indicates, I am responsible for both 
pharmacy extension and pharmacy administration at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. I like to think that if he had had the 
choice of adding faculty members in both extension and phar- 
macy administration that Dean Uhl would have selected spe- 
cialists trained in pharmacy administration rather than in one 
of pharmacy’s other major divisions. There is some indication 
that his thinking is in this direction. One of the five Ph.D. 
candidates enrolled in pharmacy administration at Wisconsin 
has been appointed as a project assistant in pharmacy exten- 
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sion and we have definite plans for exposing the other four 
doctoral candidates to pharmacy extension activities. It is 
fortunate for all concerned that each of these graduate stu- 
dents possesses the common requisite of both pharmacy ad- 
ministration and pharmaceutical extension. I refer to the fact 
that they are pharmacists with experience in retail practice. 


You will recall that there was a short, innocent-sounding 
phrase in the recommendation which I carefully postponed 
discussing. The Survey recommended that each of the ac- 
credited colleges and schools of pharmacy provide in-service 
professional instruction “within the area normally served by 
the institution.”” In the case of approximately half of the 
state there is only one college or school of pharmacy, and 
defining the area normally served by the institution is a 
simple task. In states like Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
or New York with two, three, four or five colleges or schools 
of pharmacy there are some almost irresolvable complica- 
tions. Assigning each college or school the responsibility of 
serving a geographical area within the state is not, in my 
opinion, a practical solution. As I have already indicated, the 
financial and personnel requirements for a pharmacy exten- 
sion program are serious problems. Pharmacy does not have 
the resources either in personnel or finances to squander on 
needless duplication. It seems to me quite obvious that in 
states with more than one college or school, the interests of 
pharmacy would be served best if the college or school of 
pharmacy at the university with the best developed general 
extension division was designated to administer a state-wide 
pharmaceutical extension program. The other colleges or 
schools of pharmacy within the state should, of course, be 
represented on a steering committee, and they should con- 
tribute the respective talents of their staffs on a cooperative 
basis. 

In most cases the university with the best developed 
extension division will be the state university. There are nu- 
merous advantages if pharmacy’s extension activity can be 
associated with the university’s general extension division. 
Pharmaceutical extension at the University of Wisconsin is 
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administratively a department of the University’s Extension 
Division; functionally it is a department of the School of 
Pharmacy. The director of the pharmacy department of the 
Extension Division participates in the administration of the 
Extension Division at the highest staff level and on the same 
basis as the department heads representing engineering, law, 
commerce or any of the other major fields. The total experi- 
ence and resources, including the monetary species, of the 
Extension Division have been enthusiastically placed at phar- 
macy’s disposal because our close association has given the 
“brass” of the Extension Division and the University a good 
opportunity to become familiar with pharmacy’s extension 
objectives. 

I recognize that politics and personalities frequently make 
difficult the type of arrangement which I suggest for states 
in which there is more than one college or schoo] of pharmacy; 
but the friendly competition which is normally found among 
colleges or schools in the same state has no place in the de- 
velopment of a pharmaceutical extension program. 

The Survey’s second recommendation on the subject of 
in-service training for pharmacists is all inclusive in scope. 
It reads: 

“It is recommended that the duties of such divisions of phar- 

maceutical extension include the development of refresher 

courses conducted at the institution, programs of reading, corre- 

spondence study courses and the systematic visitation and 

persenal counseling of pharmacists.” 
First I would like to offer a few observations about re- 
fresher courses. One of our national product catalogs con- 
tains, according to its description, a “‘Prescription Refresher 
Course” which starts on page 25 and ends on page 45. In 
contrast we devote the major part of our three day Institute 
on the campus to a specific subject area. And when we hold 
our one-day regional conferences we can at best only cover 
part of the campus program. For example, during 1951 our 
subject was dermatological vehicles. Before we could discuss 
dermatological vehicles from a pharmaceutical viewpoint, we 
felt that it was necessary for the pharmacist to have some 
understanding about the dermatologist’s requirements. In 
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order to adequately understand the dermatologist’s require- 
ments for pharmaceutical preparations it was necessary to 
first review the anatomy and physiology of the skin. 

It took the Institute faculty about six hours to cover this 
material, and in all frankness I must admit that we only pene- 
trated each subject to a minimal depth. After an hour long 
demonstration, the practicing pharmacists were asked to fill 
prescriptions which required the new dermatological vehicles. 
This workshop lasted an entire afternoon. At the conclusion of 
the Institute each pharmacist was presented with a transcript 
of all of the lectures, samples of some 30 odd new dermatologi- 
cal vehicles, and the manufacturer’s reference data for each 
agent. While the pharmacists were on the campus attending 
the Institute, we mailed a letter explaining the training the 
pharmacist was receiving in the dermatology area to a list 
of physicians supplied by each pharmacist. On the surface it 
would appear that we did a reasonably good job on the subject 
of dermatological vehicles. Yet, our own estimate was that 
we had only skimmed the surface. To be professionally pro- 
ficient most pharmacists require about 25 or 30 hours of in- 
struction and practice in this area; we were only able to give 
them 12 hours. 

I point this out because we are often tempted to consider 
a thirty minute lecture on hypertensive drugs, sterile solu- 
tions, inventory control, or prescription pricing as adequate 
instruction. In the past, some of our refresher courses have 
consisted entirely of six or eight half hour or hour lectures 
on as many unrelated subjects. In a similar sense many prac- 
ticing pharmacists suffer from the delusion that attendance 
at one of these annual refresher courses is adequate in-service 
training. In general, I believe that the refresher courses we 
are conducting at the colleges and schools of pharmacy are 
too dilute and varied in content. We rely on the lecture even 
when the subject matter suggests the workshop. The pharma- 
cist is not provided with the motivation or opportunity to 
discuss or exchange his views or experiences. Because of 
limited budgets for in-service training our colleges and schools 
frequently invite manufacturer's representatives to appear on 
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refresher programs. I do not mean to infer that representa- 
tives from industry do not have a place in extension activities 
... they definitely have. When we had our Institute on pre- 
scription accessories we invited a number of manufacturers 
to cooperate. In each case we found it essential to spell out 
our training objectives and to confer personally with the se- 
lected representative before he appeared on our program. The 
result was that instead of having a representative speak about 
the merits of a Becton-Dickinson thermometer, a DeVilbiss 
vaporizer, or a Westinghouse heat lamp, the representatives 
demonstrated the characteristics of a good product, and the 
proper method of use and care for each prescription accessory. 
Because of their long experience with the development, pro- 
duction and sale of these prescription accessories, the selected 
representatives were in a position to do a good teaching jon. 
According to the registrants, the program was both educa- 
tional and useful, and I believe that our preliminary orienta- 
tion played a vital role in helping the people from industry 
participate on an educational rather than promotional basis. 


I mentioned previously that we publish a complete Pro- 
ceedings of our Institutes. This is a rather expensive under- 
taking and we still have to evaluate the extent to which our 
practicing pharmacists utilize the Proceedings. Although 
they are not correspondence study courses, the Proceedings 
have some utility in this respect because each Institute is 
devoted largely to a specific area. If correspondence study 
courses are developed, it would appear that economic consider- 
ations require placing this responsibility in the hands of a 
single agency on a national basis. Another possible vehicle 
for the in-service training program is special evening classes. 
Ths type of service should be offered in the large metro- 
politan centers, but it is definitely not a substitute for corre- 
spondence study courses because we will always require a 
training vehicle for our pharmacists in the rural areas. 

The Survey's third and final recommendation reads: 

“It is recommended, in order to insure the maximum of co- 

operative effort, that the state boards of pharmacy of each 

state take the initiative for the creation in the state of a 

Pharmaceutical Extension Council consisting of the dean of 
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the college(s) or school(s) of pharmacy, the director(s) of the 

division(s) of pharmaceutical extension, and representatives 

of state pharmaceutical association and the state department 

of public instruction.” 

We do not have a pharmaceutical extension council in Wis- 
consin. The initiative for developing our pharmacy exten- 
sion program must be credited to the Dean of our School of 
Pharmacy. This is no reflection on our State Board of Phar- 
macy; but in my opinion, it indicates that a responsibility 
was assumed by the proper and logical agency. 

Basically our state boards of pharmacy are operated as 
agencies for the self-government of the profession in the 
public interest, and while they have had and will always have 
a strong vested interest in the educational problems of our 
profession, pharmaceutical education is not one of the boards’ 
basic responsibilities. I make this statement although fully 
aware of the fact that the boards of pharmacy are still legally 
responsible for the practical experience requirement which is 
as bona fide an educational activity as in-service training. 
Traditionally the boards have been responsible for internship 
training, but this does not mean that the responsibility is 
properly placed in the present scheme of pharmaceutical ed- 
ucation. Except for the fact that there is only one board in 
each state, there is no logical basis for suggesting that the 
boards be additionally burdened with the initiation or direc- 
tion of a pharmaceutical extension program. 

The fact that the Wisconsin State Board of Pharmacy 
recognizes that pharmacy extension is an educational activity 
and quite properly the responsibility of the professional train- 
ing institution has not prevented them from rendering a max- 
imum cooperative effort. We have found that close liaison 
with both the State Board of Pharmacy and the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Association is an effective and efficient 
method of securing cooperation and results. 

While I can see no serious objections to the creation of 
a pharmaceutical extension council in each state, I also doubt 
that the establishment of a council will contribute materiallv 
to the development of an effective extension program unless 
the educational arm of our profession energetically assumes 
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its responsibility. Earlier I made the point that the prac- 
ticing pharmacist cannot afford to consider attendance at an 
annual refresher course as adequate in-service training. A 
similar conclusion can be drawn about the efforts of our 
colleges and schools of pharmacy. If they undertake the re- 
sponsibility for training practicing pharmacists it would seem 
logical that they should give this activity the same serious 
consideration and whole hearted support that they give their 
undergraduate and graduate activities. 

In summary, our progress to-date indicates that the pro- 
fession, and in particular our colleges and schools of pharmacy, 
has made little progress in carrying out The Survey’s recom- 
mendations for in-service training for pharmacists. On the 
other hand, the Survey failed to offer any suggestions for 
financing the costly program which it considered essential. 
The subjects of extension program, extension personnel and 
extension finance are questions which should be studied care- 
fully and without further delay by every facet of our pro- 
fession and especially the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. In his commentary as Director of The Phar- 
maceutical Survey, Dr. Elliott warned, “It is now assumed 
that the analysis of the assembled facts by the committee and 
the recommendations presented will exert a productive and 
progressive influence upon the professional thinking and ac- 
tions during the years of the immediate future. Unless this 
is the outcome, The Survey will have been a futile enter- 
prise.’’* Five years have come and gone since The Survey 
came to a close, and in the words of Benjamin Franklin: 

“If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must 

be, as Poor Richard says, the greatest prodigality, since, as 

he elsewhere tells us, lost time is never found again: and 

what we call time enough, always proves little encugh. Let 

us then up and doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence 

shall we do more with less perplexity.” 
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Predictive Tests Versus Success 
Oo. K. DEFOE AND FRANK L. MERCER* 


In 1946 a testing program' was undertaken by The Phar- 
maceutical Survey under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education. The first phase of the program included the 
selection and administration of a battery of predictive tests to 
the freshmen of fifty-four colleges of pharmacy and was de- 
signed to predict the degree of success of students in a college 
of pharmacy. The second phase of the program was designed 
to measure the degree of achievement at the end of the course, 
with a view to obtaining a better criterion than the honor-point 
ratio. 

When the above program was discontinued, the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences decided to continue 
a similar program of its own. The initial work on this inves- 
tigation was done in cooperation with the Department of 
Psychology of Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri* 
Several predictive tests were given, and later a battery of six 
tests was selected on the basis of test result correlation with 
the honor-point ratio earned during the first semester of the 
freshman year. A predictive score formula was worked out 
and will be referred to as Predictor 1. Since this work in- 
cluded only a limited number of cases it seemed desirable to 
continue the investigation for a period of several years. This 
plan offered an opportunity to find either a better predictor 


*Drs. DeFoe and Mercer are members of the Admissions Committee of the St 
Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. A contribution of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans 
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formula or a simpler one, perhaps both. It would indicate any 
differences resulting from using the grades for all four years, 
rather than merely the freshman grades, as a criterion for 
success. 


Selection of Cases 


The data discussed here were collected over a period of 
five years and consisted of four hundred and eighty-five cases. 
Of these, two hundred and ninety-four have graduated and 
are considered in two groups A and B selected at random 
from among the total. This random selection was accom- 
plished by numbering the cases consecutively and then desig- 
nating all even-numbered cases as Group A and odd-num- 
bered cases as Group B. The remaining one hundred and 
ninety-one cases will be discussed later. 


Discussion of Data 


These data were treated by the product moment method 
of correlation to determine the validity coefficients as com- 
pared with the honor-point ratio as a criterion of success. 
This criterion has been criticised', but since comprehensive 
achievement tests had not been administered, the honor-point 
ratio was the only criterion available. A further justification 
for the use of the honor-point ratio lies in its use as a criterion 
for graduation and for disciplinary action. 

The results are summarized in Table 1, which shows the 
validity coefficients of the various tests as compared with the 
honor-point ratio for the work done in the St. Louis College of 
Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. The values for groups A and 
B were tested and the difference in values between groups 
was shown not to be significant at the five per cent level. The 
geometric mean was then calculated because it agreed most 
closely with the value that would have been obtained by taking 
the two groups as a single unit. The significance of each of 
the validity coefficients so obtained was calculated and was 
expressed as a t-level and as a reliability level in percentage. 
Since reliability at the 1‘; level is usually considered good 
and since the least reliable of these was at the 0.01‘ level, 
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the reliability is very satisfactory. The values of the validity 
coefficients were not as high as was desirable but they did 
agree quite well with those obtained by other workers under 
similar conditions'*”. 

In order to use the Wherry-Doolittle’ method for choosing 
the best combination of tests, Table 2 was constructed. This 
shows the intercorrelation between the predictive tests used. 

Table 3 shows a summary of the results of applying the 
Wherry-Doolittle selection technique. This method indicates 
that after four tests (Mathematics, English, Science, and 
A.C.E. L.) have been used, the addition of another test con- 
tributes less to the multiple correlation coefficient than chance 
error has added to its uncertainty, thus making the use of 
more tests undesirable. The Beta weights and the multipliers 
used to determine the relative importance which should be 
given to each test are shown. Predictor 2 was obtained from 
these data. This new battery contains four tests (Table 3), 
whereas the original battery contained six tests (Table 1). It 
also yields a slightly higher validity coefficent when checked 
against the honor-point ratio as a criterion of success. 

These results may also be viewed in a different way. Let 
us consider those students who averaged B or better. Of such 
students only 10.9‘, were from those whose rank on Pre- 
dictor 1 was below the mean, while 89.1‘. were from those 
with more than the mean score. Looking at this another way, 
4.5°° of those with a score below the mean on Predictor 1 
averaged B or better, and 22.37 of those with a score above 
the mean made a similar grade. A student with a score above 
the mean was five times as likely to make a good showing as 
one with a score below the mean. 

In the individual tests it proved convenient to divide the 
students into three groups. This method gave the results 
shown in Table 4. The results in this table indicate that an 
individual in the upper tertile has about four times the likeli- 
hood of making a grade of B or better than one in the lower 
tertile. 

The distribution of the remaining cases of this study is 
shown in Table 5. The 13 applicants who were not admitted 
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to the college were in the lower third according to Predictor 
1, in the lower third of their high school class, and were also 
without special qualifications. 

Of the 39 applicants who were accepted but did not regis- 
ter, it will be noted that 16 were in the lower, 15 in the middle, 
and 8 in the upper third. These divisions were based on their 
Predictor 1 score. 

During the five-year period of this study 100 students 
withdrew from college. Fifty-eight of these withdrawals were 
voluntary and 42 were on request. Of the voluntary with- 
drawals, 23 were on probation at the time of withdrawal and 
35 were not. Of the 23 on probation 11 were from the lower, 
7 from the middle, and 5 from the upper third. Of the 35 not 
on probation, 11 were in the lower, 15 in the middle, and 9 in 
the upper third. 

Of 31 students whose graduation was delayed, 13 were 
dropped for poor scholarship and 18 were delayed for reasons 
unknown to the authors. The 13 cases dropped for poor schol- 
arship included 6 in the lower, 4 in the middle, and 3 in the 
upper third. Those delayed for unknown reasons included 3 
in the lower, 7 in the middle, and § in the upper third. 

Forty-two students were dropped for poor scholarship and 
are not now in school. Twenty-three of these cases were in 
the lower, 10 in the middle, and 9 in the upper third. 

It will be noted from Table 5 that those students who 
were dropped for poor scholarship, or whose graduation was 
delayed because of being dropped for poor scholarship, or who 
withdrew voluntarily while on probation were found in great- 
est numbers in the lower third. On the other hand it will be 
noted that those students whose graduation was delayed for 
unknown reasons or who withdrew voluntarily although they 
were not on probation were found in greatest numbers in the 
middle or upper third, thus indicating that reasons other than 
poor scholarship were responsible for their withdrawal. 


Summary 


1. The validity coefficients of the individual tests of a 
six-test battery, as well as of two predictor values, are pre- 
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sented. The honor-point ratio is the criterion used in deter- 
mining these validity coefficients. 

2. A more desirable test battery, consisting of only four 
tests, has been selected. 

5. The distribution of those individuals who did not grad- 


uate is analyzed. 
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p. 35. 
Table 1 
Validity Coefficients 
Test Test Average 
Group Group of Groups Reliability 
Predictor A B AandB t-level Level-% 
Local Mathematics Test 378 .386 .382 7.00 1.3x10" 
Cooperative English; 
Mechanics of Expression  .283 .299 .290 5.20 2.0x 10° 
Cooperative General 
Science Test 190 319 247 4.33 2.0x 10" 
A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination L-score .230 398 301 5.37 7.0x10" 
A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination Q-score 295 275 285 5.05 6.0x 10 
Local Arithmetic 
Speed Test 261 .196 226 4.00 6.4x10° 
Predictor 1 381 430 405 7.32 2.0x10 
Predictor 2 .443 8.25 4.7x10 
Predictor 1 is obtained by adding the stanine scores of the following test 
weighted as indicated in parentheses English (5), Science (2) A.C.E. Q (1) 
A.C.E. L il Mathematics (2), and Arithmetic (2 
b. Predictor 2 obtained by adding the stanine scores of the following tests 
dicated in parentheses Mathematics (4 English (2), Science 
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Table 2 


Intercorrelation Coefficients of Test Battery 


Test 1 2 3 4 5 

1. Cooperative English; 
Mechanics of Expression 192 409 322 

2. Cooperative General 
Science Test .192 315 75 341 

3. A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination-Q score 409 315 408 


4. A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination-L score 5 

5. Local Mathematics Test 22 341 545 377 ae 

6. Local Arithmetic Speed Test .371 .090 542 294 495 


Table 3 


495 


Multiple Correlations and Beta Weights Used in Selecting Predictor 2 


Shrunken 
Multiple 
Correlation Beta b Weights 
Test Coefficients Weights Multipliers True Arbitrary 

Local Mathematics Test 715 .279 1.07 299 4 
Cooperative English; 

Mechanics of Expression  .740 .146 1.03 .150 2 
Cooperative General 

Science Test .746 .083 1.06 088 l 
A.C.E. Psychological 

Examination-L score .748 073 1.14 .083 ] 
A.C.E. Psychological 

Examination-Q score 747 omitted 

Table 4 
Percentage of Students Making B Grade or Better 
Compared with Predictor Test Rank 
Rank 
Test Lower Third Middle Third Upper Third 

Cooperative English; 

Mechanics of Expression 3.8 13.3 26.4 
Cooperative General 

Science Test 7.3 14.7 21.9 
Local Mathematics Test 5.8 10.9 25.8 


A.C.E. Psychological 
Examination L-Score 7.9 9.4 32 
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Table 5 


The Distribution of the Nongraduates 


Dropped Voluntarily Graduation Delayed Drogeee 
Dropped Scholar- 
Rank— for Poor ship 
Entrance Not Did Not While on Not on Scholar- Reason Not in 
Examination Accepted Register Probation Probation ship Unknown School 
Upper Third 8 5 9 3 8 9 
Middle Third 15 7 15 4 7 10 
Lower Third 13 16 11 11 6 3 23 
Totals 13 39 23 35 13 18 42 


A Bibliography of Teaching Aids 
in Pharmacy Administration 


HAROLD NELSON AND WOODROW R. BYRUM* 


The increased emphasis upon pharmacy administration, 
activated in part by the requirement of the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education that all colleges of phar- 
macy must have an adequate staff and offer appropriate 
courses in this area, has necessitated the drafting of in- 
structors who have had training in economics and business 
administration, but do not have a pharmacy background. 
It is understandable that these instructors may have diffi- 
culty in locating teaching aids which have the pharmacy 
slant. Since pharmacy administration deals with “the study 
of the acquisition, management, and operation of a retail 
pharmacy” (The Pharmaceutical Curriculum) and since most 
pharmacy students are preparing themselves to maintain and 
operate retail pharmacies, it is not only desirable but neces- 
sary that pharmacy administration be taught as a truly ap- 
plied course—applied to solutions to the daily problems en- 
countered by all retail pharmacists. 


*Dr. Byrum is director, and Mr. Nelson is associate professor of business ad 
ministration, Howard College 
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It is interesting to note that there have been advocates 
of an increased emphasis on training in business for phar- 
macists for many years. As far back as 1924 at the Ameri- 
can conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, Dean Charles W. 
Johnson of the University of Washington made the following 
statement: 

“We must recognize that retail pharmacy is both a science 
and a business. We must train men, in the first place, who will 
safely, accurately, and with understanding be able to prepare 
and dispense medicines. When that is done we should next 
train him in business methods so that he may be a financial 
success as well as a professional success.” 

Throughout the years, then, we have had advocates of 
increased education in this area. Dr. Robert L. Swain, Editor- 
in-Chief of Drug Topics and Drug Trade News, said just a 
few months ago at the Rutgers Pharmaceutical conference: 

“The more the retail pharmacist knows of the detailed make- 

up of the competitive pressures bearing down upon him, the 

better prepared he is for successfully withstanding them. 

There is nothing automatic in the successful conduct of a 

retail drug store, as the pharmacist must be a good pharmacist 

and a good businessman. Indeed, if he is not a good business- 
man, his competency and skill as a pharmacist may become 

of mere academic interest.” 

No one can deny that the primary intent of the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum, as it is constructed today, is to train 
the student as a professional man and secondarily to train 
him as a professional business man. It is true that there 
is an increasing emphasis on the professional side of 
pharmacy, but a survey of the retail drug business incicates 
that it is predominantly dependent upon the success:ul mer- 
chandising of not only items related to the prescription de- 
partment, but unrelated items. It has been estimated that 
only 15 to 35‘ of the total income and time consumed in the 
retail store is derived from or devoted to pharmaceutical ac- 
tivities. Therefore, the specialized education of most 
graduates is not sufficient to meet the needs for successfully 
operating a really dynamic and prosperous retail drug store— 
one which is capable of withstanding possible competition 
from other dynamic retail outlets. 
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To sum up the objectives of the curriculum in pharmacy 
administration one can not do better than to refer to the 
report of the Consultative Committee appointed by the Di- 
rector of The Pharmaceutical Survey. This group points out 
that: 


“More full time business teachers with both : 


pharmacy and 
either a business or a law training could perform a great 
service for pharmacy and pharmacy schools. Under their 
guidance schools could eliminate the ‘play courses’ now offered 
as business instruction. Un-productive hours of show card 
writing and unnatural ‘sales demonstrations’ would be replaced 
by informative leciures of solutions to problems that harass 
all druggists. Unbiased statistics concerning retail pharmacy 
will be gathered. Text-books on business methods would multi- 
ply. Druggists would recapture the pharmacists’ art in own- 
labeled products of high quslity, and properly label them to 
comply with laws that today frighten even the most scien- 
tifically trained apothecary from such ventures. Their con- 
tributions to state pharmaceutical association meetings would 
be mutually beneficial to the school and the association, as it 
is the business teachers, who better than any other pharmacy 
school instructors, can know the state of current drug store 
practice. These and many other benefits can flow from current 
drug store practice. These and many other benefits can flow 
from a full functioning business department in schools and 
colleges of pharmacy.” (The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, page 


The purpose of this paper, then, is to present a list of 
the books, pamphlets, and journals which have come to our 
attention and may be of service to those responsible for 
carrying out these objectives. A search of the journals, 
pamphlets and other aids listed will reveal a wealth of ma- 
terial which may be of service to one searching the literature 
and also may furnish some guidance to librarians, students 
and others concerned with a quest for information in the 
field of pharmaceutical administration. Proper use of the 
sources cited should bring about an understanding of the 
economic problems confronting the drug trade in all of its 
ramifications. 

Various branches and organizations of the drug business 
are represented. There are publications to serve wholesalers 
and retailers; publications by pharmaceutical associations, 
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organizations, and manufacturers. Some journals are sold on 
subscriptions; some have controlled circulation. Most of the 
pamphlets published by pharmaceutical manufacturers and 
service organizations are provided free of charge. 

The list is in no sense complete. Additions are being made 
constantly. Your comments and suggestions for increasing the 
value of the compilation will be appreciated. If this list sug- 
gests some sources with which the instructor of pharma- 
ceutical administration is not familiar and leads to acquisi- 
tion of material which is of value in his teaching, then its 
purpose will have been fulfilled. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Proceedings of Seminar in Pharmacy Adminjstration held at the 
Ohio State University, June 19th to 30th, 1950, Volumes I and II. Aus- 
pices of The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, Dr. R. A. 
Deno, Secretary, College of Pharmacy, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The Pharmaceutical Curriculum by Lloyd FE. Blauch and George L 
Webster, 1952. A report prepared for the Committee on Curriculum, 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Published by the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 

Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum by W. W. Charters, 
A. B. Lemon, and Leon M. Monell, 1927. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Moody's Manual of Industrial Securities. Published annually, 65 
Broadway, New York, New York. 

Moody’s Manual of Investment Securities (for department stores 
and variety stores), 65 Broadway, New York, New York. 

U. S. Census of Retail Trade. (A pamphlet edition is available for 
each state). Published by U. S. Department of Commerce. 1948. U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 

Hayes’ Druggists Directory. Published annually by Edward N 
Haves, Publisher, 206 West 4th Street, Santa Ana, California. 

U. S. Census of Manufacturers. 1947. Published by U.S. Department 
of Commerce. U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C 

N.W.D.A. Annual Year Book. The National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

N.A.B.P. Annual Year Book. The National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, P. H. Costello, Secretary, 77 West Washington Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and American Asso- 


ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy, Proceedings of the Annual! District 
Meetings, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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MARKETING AND RETAILING 


Figuring for Merchandising Profit by A. Hamilton Chute. 1950. The 
Bureau of Business Research, College of Business Administration, The 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 

Retail Management Problems of Small and Medium-Sized Stores 
by C. H. McGregor. 1953. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois. 

Current Readings in Marketing by George F. Frey and Raymond D. 
Buteuc. 1954. Printers Ink Publishing Company, Inc., New York 17, 
New York, 

The Pharmacist in Retail Distribution by A. Hamilton Chute and 
Esther J. W. Hall. 1953. Hemphill’s Book Store, 107-109 East 21st Street, 
Austin, Texas. 

Drug Store Management by H. C. Nolen and H. H. Maynard. 1941. 
McGraw-Hil! Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Marketing Drug Products by Paul C. Olsen. 1948. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Retailing Principles and Practices by Pau! L. Brown and William 
R. Davidson. 1953. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, New York. 

Sell As Customers Like It by W. E. Sawyer and A. C. Busse. 1951 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, New 
York. 

Getting Along With People in Business by Everett B. Wilson and 
Sylvia B. Wright. 1950. Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th 
Street, New York 10, New York. 

How To Run A Small Business by J. K. Lesser. 1950. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 

How to Sell at Retail by W. W. Charters. 1927, The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

How To Establish and Operate A Retail Store by Preston O. Rob- 
inson and Kenneth B. Haas. 1950. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 

A Primer on Public Relations for the Pharmaceutical Industry. 1953 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

Marketing Principles and Methods by Charles F. Phillips and Del- 
bert J. Duncan. 1952. Richard D. Irwin, Publishers, Homewood, I)linois 

Principles of Marketing by Harold H. Maynard and Theodore N 
Beckman. 1952. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10, New York 

Marketing: An Institutional Approach by Edward A. Duddy and 
David A. Revzan. 1953. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 
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Marketing Text and Cases by J. Thomas Cannon and Jack A. Wich- 
ert. 1953. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. 

Marketing by Ralph S. Alexander, Frank M. Surface, and Wroe 
Alderson. 1953. 3rd Edition. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Bos- 
ton 17, Massachusetts. 

The Elements of Marketing by Pau! D. Converse, Harvey W. Huezy 
and Robert V. Mitchell. 1952. 5th Edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 

Retailing Principles and Methods by Delbert J. Duncan and Charles 
F. Phillips. 1951. Richard D. Irwin, Publishers, Homewood, I]linois 

Sales Management by Harold H. Maynard and Herman C. Nolen 
1950. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New 
York. 

Principles of Retailing by Fred M. Jones, 1949. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation. 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 

The Retailer by Wenzil K. Dolva and Donald D. Beckley. 1950. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

Pharmaceutical Selling, “Detailing”, and Sales Training by Arthur 
F. Peterson. 1949. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York, (Book out of print) 

Principles of Retailing by Clare Wright Barker and Ira 
Anderson. 1941. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York. 

Mathematics of Retail Merchandising by Bernard P. Corbman. 1952 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New 
York. 

Salesmanship: Helping Prospects Buy by C. A. Kirkpatrick. 1953 
South-Western Pubiishing Company, 634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Salesmanship, Practices and Problems by Bertrand R. Canfield 
1950. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. 

Organizing and Financing Business by Joseph H. Bonneville and 
Lloyd E. Dewey. 1952. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, New York. 

Retail Personnel Relations by O. Preston Robinson. 1940. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Retail Advertising for the Small Store by Philip Ward Burton. 1951 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


Dennis 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting Principles by Howard S. Noble and C. Rollin Nis- 
wonger. 1953. 6th Edition. Southwestern Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 
Elementary Accounting by Perry Mason, George B. Stenberg, and 
William Niven. 1951. The Foundation Press, Inc., Brooklyn 1, New 


York. 
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Principles of Accounting by H. A. Finney and Herbert E. Miller. 
1953. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Drug Store Accounting by J. Brooks Heckert and William E. Dicker- 
son, 1943. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 

Hospital Accounting Principles and Practice by T. Leroy Martin. 
1952. Physicians’ Record Company, 161 West Harrison Street, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 

Accounting for Pharmacy Students by H. J. Fuller. 1954. Edwards 
Brothers, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


JURISPRUDENCE 


Manua! of Pharmaceutical Law by William Pettit. 1949. MacMillan 
Company, New York, New York 

The Law of Drugs and Druggists by William R. Arthur. 1947. 3rd 
Edition. West Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Compilation of Laws with 1953 Inserts Affecting Proprietary Drug 
and Allied Industries. Prepared by The Proprietary Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Survey of Pharmacy Laws, Nationa! Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, P. H. Costello, Secretary, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Licensure Statistics and Census of Pharmacy, National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, P. H. Costello, Secretary, 77 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

A Textbook of Forensic Pharmacy by T. Dewar. 1946. Edward Ar- 
nold & Company, 41-43 Maddox, London W 1, England 

Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal. Published monthly by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, 

Preventive Law by Louis M. Brown. 1950. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

Business Law by Ronald A. Anderson, Dwight A. Pomeroy, Walter 
A. Kumpf. 1952. South-Western Publishing Company, 634 Broadway, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


PAMPHLETS 


How to Modernize Your Drug Store by Bert Butterworth. 1945. West 
Coast Druggist, 1606 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 

How to Buy and Operate a Drug Store by Bert Butterworth. 1946. 
West Coast Druggist, 1606 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

Capital, Inventory, and Profit Forecasters by H. W. Adkins. 1952. 
Yahr-Lange, Inc., 143 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Getting Ahead in Retail Selling. Merchants Service, National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio, 
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Expenses in Drug Stores. Merchants Service, National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

1953 Prescription Sales Marketing Guide by States and Counties. 
Modern Medicine Publications, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Here’s How the Druggist Can Make More Money in 1953. Nationa! 
Wholesale Druggist Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Sales Opportunity for Drug Store Products. Research Department, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Retail Selling Guideposts. Bauer and Black, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Two Cents a Week by H. W. Adkins. Yahr-Lange, Inc., 143 North 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

A Manual for Retail Clerk Meetings by H. W. Adkins. Yahr-Lange, 
Inc., 143 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Push-Button Methods for Management by H. W. Adkins. Yahr- 
Lange, Inc., 143 North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Better Retail Selling. Merchants Service, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

So You Want to Know by H. W. Adkins. Yahr-Lange, Inc., 143 
North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Prescription Department Manual. Nationa! Association of Chain 
Drug Stores, 4 Park Avenue, New York, New York. 

Detailing by Druggists by Tom Jones. Romaine Pierson Publishers, 
Inc., New York, New York. 

The Curtis Survey of Drug Store Customers and Their Buying 
Habits. Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

A Guide to Markets and Quotas for Food and Drug Store Products. 
Research Department, Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Johnson & Johnson Plan for Modernization Through Reorganiza- 
tion. This pack contains the following brochures: Design for Selling: 
Make Customers Stop by Promotions that Attract Traffic: Sell As 
Customers Like It; Make Customers Listen by Better Salesmanship 
through Training; Know Your Sales People: Make Customers Look by 
Reorganizing your store for better Merchandising; Discussions on Elas- 
tic Goods, Foot Products, Dental Floss, Medicated Plasters: Discussions 
on Baby Products; and Discussions on Surgical Dressings 

The Pharmacist and his Personal Equation, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 

Small Business Problems—Record Keeping for Small Stores. 1945 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Your Business. 1950. New York State, Department of Commerce, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 
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Profit Pointers by Prof. S. B. Jeffries. Published by Smith, Kline 
and French, Inc., 1530 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 1, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


PERIODICALS 


American Druggist. Published fortnightly by The Hearst Corpora- 
tion, 250 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York. 

Drug Topics. Published fortnightly by Topics Publishing Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York, 

N.A.R.D. Journal. Published on the first and third Monday of each 
month by The National Association of Retail Druggists, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

West Coast Druggist. Published on the 15th of each month by 
Butterworth Publications, 1606 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28, 
California. 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. Published quar- 
terly by American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

American Professional Pharmacist, Published monthly by Romaine 
Pierson Publishers, Inc., 680 Northern Boulevard, Greatneck, New York. 

Drug and Cosmetic Industry. Published monthly by Drug Mar- 
kets, Inc., 101 West Thirty-first Street, New York, New York. 

Drug Trade News. Published bi-weekly by Topics Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

Merck Report. Published quarterly by Merck & Company, Inc., 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. Published each Monday by Schnell 
Publishing Company, Inc., 30 Church Street, New York, New York 

Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Practical 
Pharmacy Edition. Published monthly by American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C 

Southeastern Drug Journal. Published monthly by R. B. Wand, 
Publisher, 423 Grand Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

The Rocky Mountain Druggist. Published monthly by Western 
Drug Publications, Wilda Building, 1441 Welton Street, Denver 2, Colo- 
rado. 

Food Drug Cosmetic Law Journal. Published monthly by Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois 

Chain Store Age. Published monthly by Lebhar-Friedman Publi- 
cations, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 

The Journal of Marketing. Published quarterly by The American 
Marketing Association, 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago 15, Illinois 

Journal of Retailing. Published quarterly by New York University 
School of Retailing, 100 Washington Square, East, New York 3, New 
York 
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Journal of the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association. Pub- 
lished monthly by The New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association, 17 
Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire. 

EEDO Drug Staff Newsietter. Published periodically by Batten, 
Barten, Durstine & Osborn, inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York, 

Modern Medicine Topics. Published monthly by Modern Medicine 
Publications Inc., Market Research Department, 84 South Tenth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The Lilly Digest of Retail Drug-store Income and Expense State- 
ments for 1952. Published yearly by Eli Lilly and Company, Indian- 
apolis 6, Indiana. 

The Modern Medicine 1953 Prescription Sales Marketing Guide By 
States and Counties. Published yearly by Modern Medicine Publica- 
tions, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Tomorrow, A Digest of News and Facts of importance to the Retail 
Pharmacist. Published monthly by Yahr-Lange, Inc., 143 North Water 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

N.A.B.P. Bulletin. Published by National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy, 77 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Rutgers Pharmacy Extension News. Published monthly except 
August by the Pharmaceutical Extension Service, College of Pharmacy, 
Rutgers University, 1 Lincoln Avenue, Newark 4, New Jersey. 

Washington Report on the Medical Sciences. Published each Mon- 
day by Gerald G. Gross, Editor, 903 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
©. 

N.W.D.A. Executive News Letter. Published by The National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Your Federal! Income Tax for Individuals. Published each vear by 
the Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Tile and Till. Published bi-monthly by Eli Lilly and Company, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

Modern Pharmacy. Published monthly by Parke Davis and Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Pulse of Pharmacy. Published by Wyeth Laboratories, 1401 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania, 

Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal. Published monthly. 221 Vic- 
toria Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Drug Merchandising. 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Northwestern Druggist. Published monthly by Bruce Publishing 
Company, 2642 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Survey of Current Business. Published monthly by United States 
Department of Commerce. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dun’s Review. Published monthly by Dun and Bradstreet, 300 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Association of National Advertisers Annual Report. 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Drug and Allied Industries. 1070 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The Wholesale Drug Salesman, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PRESCRIPTION PRICING 


Revised Systematic Prescription Pricing Digest by Dr. W. Paul 
Briggs. Bristol Laboratories Inc., Syracuse, New York. 

Prescription Costing and Pricing System by Professor S. B. Jeffries 
Smith, Kline and French, Inc., 1530 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 
1, Pennsylvania. 

The Universal Prescription Costing and Pricing Calculator for all 
Types of Prescriptions by Prof. S. B. Jeffries, and H. M. Soba. Becton, 
Dickinson and Company, Rutherford, New Jersey. 

N.A.R.D. Suggested Pricing Schedule for Prescriptions by George 
Louis Secord. The National Association of Retail Druggists, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

American College of Pharmacists’ Suggested Method of Modern 
Prescription Pricing. West Coast Druggist, 1606 North Highland Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, California. 

The Prescription Pricing Schedule by William S. Apple. Prepared 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Business Research of the School 
of Commerce of the University of Wisconsin. Yahr-Lange, Inc., 143 
North Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

Prescription Pricing by William S. Apple. Wisconsin Commerce 
Reports, Vol. III, No. 3, August, 1952. University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research and Service, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


VISUAL AIDS 


Customers are People. A 16 mm color-sound movie Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York. 

Sell As Customers Like It. A 16 mm color-sound movie. Johnson & 
Johnson, Education Department, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

The Case of Clyde Earnest. A sound-strip film furnished by Film 
Library Section, N. W. D. A., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New 
York. 

Now for Tomorrow. A 16 mm color-sound movie. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 
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Prescription for a Profitable Partnership. A 16 mm color-sound 
movie. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

Window and Interior Display. Filmstrip, 35 mm, color, 33 r.p.m 
record. City College of New York. 

Promotion to the Professions. Filmstrip, 35 mm, color, 33 r.p.m. 
record. City College of New York. 

Merchandising Prescription Accessories. Filmstrip, 35 mm, color, 
33 r.p.m, record. City College of New York. 

Departmentalization. Filmstrip, 35 mm, color, 33 r.p.m. record. City 
College of New York. 


Students for Pharmacy* 


M. L. NEUROTH 


School of Pharmacy, Medical College of Virginia 


During recent months several articles have appeared in 
the pharmaceutical journals'*'* dealing with the problems 
of recruitment for pharmacy. The need for a high grade type 
of personnel, suitable literature depicting the profession, ed- 
ucation of high school principals and guidance directors on 
the facts of the profession of pharmacy, and the means by 
which these factors may be handled, have been exhaustively 
covered. Thus it seems that the need for a public relations 
program to attract qualified young men and women to the 
study of pharmacy is recognized. 

Programs and plans are being suggested and formulated 
to improve and to enlarge the selection of students for the 
educational program in pharmacy. Just how effective these 
efforts have been or will be cannot be determined at the mo- 
ment, but there is evidence that more people are doing more 
things to stimulate interest in the study of pharmacy after 
graduation from high school. 

Scott C. Rea’, president of Rea and Dench, Inc., North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, at a recent meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association, stated he was of the opin- 


*A contribution of the Committee on Problems & Plans 
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ion that “By reaching the high school student, the drug store 
operators of this country will have taken an important step 
toward solving the problem of the acute shortage of pharma- 
cists’. A method of distribution of the brochure, “Shall I 
Study Pharmacy”?’’, was discussed at this same meeting. It 
was agreed that the Association would mail from two to six 
copies of the brochure, together with a covering letter, to the 
principals and vocational guidance counselors in the public, 
private and parochial schools throughout the State. Thus it is 
that the problem of recruitment is being attacked by pharma- 
ceutical interests, and mainly on two frontiers. One is to find 
an effective and practical solution to the problem of the acute 
shortage of pharmacists’ and another is to encourage a high 
quality type of individual into the study of pharmacy. 

Two procedures have evolved that lend positive proof of 
success in accomplishing the mission outlined. The brochure, 
“Shall I Study Pharmacy ””, has been fairly widely distributed. 
The booklet has been acclaimed as a much needed publication 
and one excellently done. It should go a long way toward 
reaching high school students who may wish to plan a career. 
High school principals and guidance directors should, as has 
been previously suggested, be urged to read the brochure 
carefully and to have a supply available for issuance to stu- 
dents. 

On each of the visitations to high schools in Virginia on 
College Days or Career Days, representatives from the school 
of pharmacy have taken a few copies of the booklet, “Shall 
I Study Pharmacy’?”. Prospective students of pharmacy have 
been anxious to receive the written information. Somehow 
it lends force to what may have been said in direct contact 
and during conversation. Wider distribution of this pamphlet 
should be accomplished through pharmacists at the local 
level. The state pharmaceutical associations or the schools 
of pharmacy could be instrumental in getting cooperation on 
a local level through individual pharmacists or district phar- 
maceutical groups. The pamphlet is a valuable addition to 
the promotional program for recruitment of more and better 
qualified students to the study of pharmacy. 
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The use of films depicting the professional life of a 
pharmacist and the curriculum in pharmacy have been noted. 
In at least one instance, the University of Pittsburgh, two 
such films have been produced and shown at high school con- 
vocations. Information has it that these productions have 
received wide acclaim. Civic groups are requesting the films 
for showing over the State of Pennsylvania. -The University 
of Georgia School of Pharmacy has made a series of color 
slides which present the educational program of pharmacy at 
that school. Now this suggests that each school of pharmacy 
could produce such a film or slides and these would be used 
by college representatives when in attendance at the high 
school career days. Correspondence from Rudolph H. Blythe, 
director of pharmaceutical research for Smith, Kline and 
French laboratories mentions the use of colored slides prepared 
by this company for student recruitment. The slides depict the 
production of a medicinal agent through a manufacturing 
plant from the inception of the idea to the product marketing 
stage". It would appear that this approach to presentation 
of a case for pharmacy would be a potent factor in a follow-up 
after browsing through the brochure on “Shall I Study Phar- 
macy?’’, or perhaps the other way around. 

Judging from experience obtained during the last year 
in visiting high schools on behalf of pharmacy at the Medical 
College, there still is a lack of information on the curriculum 
of pharmacutical education and the professional duties of a 
pharmacist. High schoo! principals, guidance directors and 
teachers are not well enough acquainted with training in 
pharmacy and its service to mankind. This is not a new idea, 
but it points up the fact there still exists a problem in this 
area. 

Dr. Deno in his message, “Recruitment for Pharmacy”! 
has crystallized the factors involved in this area of pharma- 
ceutical thinking. The chief problem remaining is the proper 
use of the tools now at hand and the implementation of a 
program that will be effective in educating the public in gen- 
eral on the program of study in pharmacy and the professional 
services of a pharmacist to his community. New ideas will 
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develop as interest is stimulated and experience gained. How- 
ever, in the present state of the situation there are two im- 
portant factors that emerge. One is the availability of the 
brochure, “Shall I Study Pharmacy?”, and the suggested 
production of films as implements for carrying the story of 
pharmacy to prospective students. The second point is that 
the effectiveness of any promotional efforts will be better 
put forth on a local level. There will be a need for constant 
vigilance and stimulation to keep the movement alive. This 
is where the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
can play an essential part. Recommendations should be con- 
stantly forthcoming through the Committee on Problems and 
Plans, and the Committee on Audio Visual Education might 
cooperate with individual schools in the production of visual 
educational aids. 


The prestige of the profession and the quality of pro- 
fessional service rendered to society by pharmacy will de- 
pend upon the qualifications of pharmacists to play their 
roll professionally. The larger the number of people to select 
from the greater should be the quality enrolled in the educa- 
tional program. A high ratio of applicants to matriculates 
is a means of permitting a degree of selection, which is a 
wholesome condition. Ultimately this process should lead to 
better pharmacists who would represent the profession. Phar- 
macy not only needs personnel, but the emphasis is on the 
need for the best qualified individuals. The latter seems to 
be the point at which the educational and public relations 
program can better serve the profession of pharmacy. 
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The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and 
Pharmacy* 

GLENN L. JENKINS 


School of Pharmacy, Purdue University 


The Board of Directors and the Council of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in July 1954 au- 
thorized a reorganization of the Subsection on Pharmacy of 
the Medical Sciences Section into a full Section to become 
effective 1 August 1954. Subsequent to that action steps have 
been taken to organize the Section on Pharmacy of the AAAAS 
in such a manner that the change will be fully effectuated by 
1 January 1955. In view of the changes it seems appropriate 
to briefly review the history and objectives of the parent or- 
ganization and the place that pharmacy has played and will 
play within that organization in the future. 


The AAAS 


The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, conceived in Boston in 1847, was formally organized in 
September 1848 in Philadelphia and was the culmination of 
several short-lived attempts in North America to found a 
truly national scientific society. The Association's first meet- 
ing and this 121st meeting afford an interesting contrast in 
many respects. The comparison which spans 106 years shows 
that the AAAS has grown more than a hundred fold from the 
charter membership to its present strength of approximately 
fifty thousand men and women in science. Originally, there 
were but two sections, including ‘Natural History, Geology, 
etc.” and “General Physics, etc.” At the present time there are 
eighteen sections. 


*Presented before the annual meeting of the AAAS Section on Pharmacy at 
Berkeley, California on December 28, 1954 
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The American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence is the world’s largest federation of scientific organiza- 
tions. It is also an association of individual scientists and of 
other persons who are interested in supporting the aims and 
activities of the Association. Its eighteen sections embrace the 
principal fields of science. At the Section meetings members 
may read and hear specialized research papers and otherwise 
develop their specialties. In addition, they may attend or 
participate in programs that involve several scientific disci- 
plines, participate in areas related to their own specialty and 
contribute to the solution of problems that affect all scientists. 


Affiliated and Associated Societies 

In addition to individual members the Association is made 
up of 161 affiliated societies, 53 associated societies, and 42 
affiliated academies of science. The aggregate membership of 
the affiliated and associated societies probably exceeds two 
million. The technical distinction between an affiliated and 
an associated society is that the affiliated have a higher pro- 
portion of fellows of the AAAS in their membership and are 
represented in the governing council of the Association. Some 
of the affiliated and associated societies hold their meetings 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the AAAS. Others, 
because of their size or for other reasons, find it desirable to 
hold separate meetings. 


Legislative Body 


The legislative body of the AAAS is the Council. The 
Council includes some 320 scientists and is composed of the 
President, President-elect, and retiring President, eight elected 
members of the Board of Directors, the vice-presidents and 
secretaries of the eighteen sections, the Administrative Secre- 
tary, the Treasurer, one Fellow elected by each of the three 
regional divisions of the Association, two Fellows named by 
each affiliated society that has 100 or more members who are 
Fellows of the AAAS, one Fellow named by each of the other 
affiliated societies, and one Fellow from each affiliated acad- 
emy of science. Since a large majority of the members of the 
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Council are elected by the sections and the affiliated societies, 
it insures that the governing body of the Association repre- 
sents every major field of science and a wide range of scien- 
tific interests. The Council meets to transact business during 
the annual meeting of the Association. The Board of Directors 
ordinarily meets four times each year to transact such busi- 
ness as is delegated to it by the Constitution. 


Members and Fellows 


There are two principal classes of individual membership 
in the Association. They have been termed annual Members 
and Fellows. About twenty-five per cent of the total members 
are Fellows. According to procedures established by the Coun- 
cil, members who have made significant contributions to sci- 
ence are nominated as Fellows in one of the following ways: 
(1) By any three Fellows; (2) by the Administrative Secre- 
tary; (3) by the Section secretaries after consultation with 
the Section committee in whose field the nominee’s scientific 
work mainly lies; and (4) automatically, when there is a 
membership status in a scientific society for which research 
qualification is required. In general, members have all the 
privileges of Fellows except that of holding office in the Asso- 
ciation and its sections. 


Objectives 
The AAAS is a non-profit organization with a four fold 
aim. In brief, the aims may be described as: (1) to further 
the work of scientists; (2) to facilitate cooperation among 
scientists; (3) to make science more effective in promoting 
human welfare; and (4) to increase public understanding of 
science. 


Publications 


The AAAS publishes two official journals, SCIENCE, a 
weekly, and SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY, both of which cover all 
fields of science. Every member of the Association receives 
with the membership either SCIENCE or SCIENTIFIC 
MONTHLY at his option, or he may receive both journals for 
$3.50 per year in addition to his annual dues of $6.50. The 
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Association also publishes technical symposium volumes based 
on programs and conferences and it also issues the General 
Program Directory of the annual meetings. 


Future Meetings 


The 1955 meeting of the AAAS will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the 1956 meeting in New York City, the 1957 meet- 
ing in Indianapolis, and the 1958 meeting in Washington, D. C. 


Phe Pharmacy Subsection 

The Pharmacy Subsection, a division of the Medical Sci- 
ences Section, was organized in 1934 largely through the ef- 
forts of Henry B. Ward, then Permanent Secretary, Dr. E. B. 
McKinley; E. F. Kelly; and Rufus A. Lyman. The first meet- 
ing sponsored by the Subsection was held in 1935. At least 
one and usually two meetings have been held each year since 
that time at the same time and place as the AAAS meetings. 
The meetings were planned and developed largely through the 
efforts of the Secretary of the Subsection. Those who have 
served the Subsection as Secretary and planned for the meet- 
ings have included: John C. Krantz, Jr., 1935 to 1936; Rufus 
A. Lyman, 1937; Wortley F. Rudd, 1938; Glenn L. Jenkins, 
1939 to 1952; George F. Archambault, 1953; and Glenn L. 
Jenkins, 1954. 

Since pharmacy was established as an integral part of 
the AAAS, the American Pharmaceutical Association has 
been an affiliated society and the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy has been an associated society. In 1952 
the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists became an asso- 
ciated society, and in 1953 the American College of Apothe- 
caries became an affiliated society. As of 1 July 1954, the 
Pharmacy Subsection membership was represented by 315 
Fellows and 419 annual Members, a total of 734 members of 
the AAAS. 


The Pharmacy Section 


At the annual convention of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association meeting in Boston in August 1954 plans were 
> 
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made to establish the Pharmacy Section Np as a full section 
effective January 1, 1955. The governing body of the new 
Section is constituted as follows: The Vice-president and 
Chairman nominated by the Committee-at-Large and elected 
for a one year term by the Council of the AAAS, Glenn L. 
Jenkins; the Secretary of the Section nominated by the Com- 
mittee-at-Large and elected by the Council of the AAAS for 
a four year term, John E. Christian; four committee-men-at- 
large nominated by the affiliated and associated societies and 
elected by the Council of the AAAS. Ordinarily the committee 
men serve for a four year term. In order to establish a ro- 
tating committee with one membership expiring each year, the 
committee membership has been established to include: Leroy 
A. Weidle, Jr. (1955), representing the American College 
of Apothecaries; George F. Archambault (1956), representing 
the American Society of Hospital Pharmacists; Arthur J. 
McBay (1957), representing American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy; and Robert C. Anderson (1958), representing 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. Other representa- 
tives on the Section committee and Council include: Robert 
P. Fischelis and Justin L. Powers representing the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, and Leroy Weidle, Jr., represent- 
ing the American College of Apothecaries. Usually a pharma- 
ceutical scientist residing in the area where the annual meet- 
ing is held is named Local Program Chairman to assist in 
arranging details of program and securing papers. Dr. Donald 
C. Brodie has served in that capacity this year. 


Meetings in the past have included contributed papers 
from the various areas that make up the science of pharmacy. 
Symposia, panel discussions, and open forums built around 
a central theme are generally acceptable and appropriate. 
Papers are usually limited to about 15 or 20 minutes for 
presentation with about 10 minutes for discussion. Authors 
of the papers are required to turn in an original copy of the 
paper at the time of the meeting. Abstracts are required at 
least two weeks before the meeting so that proper reports and 
news releases may be prepared for public information. Authors 
of papers are permitted to publish in the journal of their 
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choice. It is necessary to plan sessions and programs well in 
advance, since the general secretary of the Association must 
arrange for meeting rooms and the publication of the General 
Program and Directory. This year you will note that the 
General Program and Directory constituted 420 pages and it 
was necessary to turn it in to the publisher by 1 October so 
that it might be available for the meeting. 


The Future of the Pharmacy Section 


The future of the Section will be in the hands of the of- 
ficers and the committee-at-large. The growth of pharma- 
ceutical research in industry, in governmental agencies, in 
hospitals, and in our educational institutions assures an ever- 
increasing quantity and quality of papers and subjects of 
general interest. The Section provides a forum for the pre- 
sentation of research results and the discussion of the prob- 
lems of pharmacy not only as they relate to our own profession 
but as they relate to the other fields of scientific interest. Co- 
sponsored sessions may be arranged. Thus our Section meet- 
ings make it possible for us to mingle with and understand 
the problems in other scientific areas of endeavor. Pharmacists 
in every segment of our profession should join the AAAS 
and its effort to further cooperation among scientists and to 
increase mutual understanding and appreciation among sci- 
entists and non-scientists. 

Young men and young women in pharmacy as in all pro- 
fessions and sciences often say that they have difficulty in 
becoming known. To become known they should join an as- 
sociation representing their profession, for example the APhA; 
an association representing their chief field of interest, for 
example the American Chemical Society; and the association 
representing the whole field of science, namely the AAAS. 
While promoting their own advancement, they would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they were contributing to 
the progress of pharmacy and to all scientific endeavor. It is 
hoped that the membership of our Section can be substantially 
doubled in the next few years. 
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Minutes of the Interim Meeting 
Executive Committee American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


January 19-21, 1955 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois 


Chairman Zopf called the meeting to order at 9:30 a.m., 
January 19. 

Present: Bowers, Burt, Christian, Deno, Lyman, Reif, 
Tice, Webster, Zopf. Dean Hiner, who was unavoidably de- 
layed en route by plane, joined the other members of the 
Committee shortly after noon. 

On motion Reif-Burt, it was voted to approve, as dis- 
tributed to members of the Executive Committee, minutes 
of the Annual Meeting held in Boston on August 20-21, 
1954, with correction in Item 7 to show Mr. Robert Hardt as 
President of the APMA instead of the NWDA, and to ap- 
prove minutes of the Post-Session Meeting held in Boston 
on August 25, 1954. 

A revised agenda consisting of the numbered items of 
these minutes was then considered. 

1. Communications. 

a. From R. P. Fischelis, Secretary, APha, transmitting 
resolution passed by the APhA commending the AACP and 
the NABP “for their constructive efforts toward the ad- 
vancement of the educational program for future pharma- 
cists” and offering assistance in the achievement of this 
goal. This communication was ordered received with appre- 
ciation. (Original copy, these minutes, Appendix A). 

b. From R. L. Swain, Treasurer, Committee on the 
Status of Pharmacists in the Government Service, pointing 
out a balance of $196.46 in the Committee funds as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955. It was suggested the Chairman authorize pay- 
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ment of assessment from the contingency fund in the event 
such assessment is requested by this Committee before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

c. From G. L. Jenkins, Vice President and Chairman, 
Pharmacy Section, AAAS, pointing out: (1) the Committee 
at Large of the Pharmacy Section operates on a calendar 
year basis; (2) Successor to Arthur J. McBay, our repre- 
sentative through 1957, should be named with effective date 
January 1, 1958 and with term of office for four years; (3) 
the Committee at Large should hold a meeting each year at 
the time of the mid-winter AAAS meeting, and the AACP 
should provide for expenses of its committee member at this 
meeting; (4) J. E. Christian, Purdue University, was elected 
Secretary of the Pharmacy Section for a four-year term and 
correspondence relating to the Section should be addressed 
to Dr. Christian. 

d. Among two deans of member colleges, the Secretary 
of the Association, and Russell |. Thackrey, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
This correspondence resulted from the suggestion that it 
might be desirable to request establishment of a Pharmacy 
Section in the Land-Grant Association. Secretary Thackrey 
indicated formation of a new section was feasible if: (1) the 
field concerned was more or less unique to land grant in- 
stitutions or to public institutions; (2) its inter-relationships 
with other units of the Land-Grant Association were such 
that there would be distinct advantages in providing oppor- 
tunity for joint meetings; (3) the field has no strong pro- 
fessional organizations of its own through which its prob- 
lems could be considered and brought to the attention of 
administrators; (4) there are other compelling reasons. 

Considerable discussion of this matter appeared to in- 
dicate consensus was the specifications of Mr. Thackrey did 
not point toward need of a Pharmacy Section in the Land- 
Grant Association. It was pointed out, however, that prob- 
lems in the field of in-service training, extension activities, 
informational services, and possibly supervision of intern- 
ships are matters concerning which certain sections of the 
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Land-Grant Association have had extensive and successful 
experience. This topic may prove to be related to the subject- 
matter of Item 18, these minutes. (Original copy, these min- 
utes, Appendix B). 

e. From the dean of a member college, concerned with 
definition of residence requirements for compliance with our 
six-semester rule. This perennial problem was again dis- 
cussed in detail, and the Chairman stated it appeared to be 
covered by the action outlined in Item 2a, minutes of the 
Annual Meeting, August 20-21, 1954. This item explains that 
the Executive Committee voted to repeal resolutions in the 
minutes of its meetings dealing with definition of residence, 
and in the future to refer all requests for specific interpreta- 
tion of the so-called three-year rule to the Director of Edu- 
cational Relations of the ACPE. 

f. From the dean of a member college, suggesting (a) 
desirability of requiring submission of all matters requiring 
a roll-call vote to member colleges at least forty days prior 
to the Annual Meeting; (b) all issues coming before the 
Executive Session should be acted on by secret ballot; (c) 
the Curriculum Committee should prescribe pre-pharmacy 
requirements within a flexible framework. 

In answer to (a) and (b), reference is made to paragraph 
19h, minutes of the Annual Meeting, Executive Committee, 
August 20-21, 1954. This item outlines consensus of the 
cxecutive Committee concerning the voting procedures to 
be followed in Executive Sessions. These procedures were 
explained by the President last year prior to the time of vot- 
ing and no objection was raised from the floor. From this, 
it was assumed the procedures followed in Boston met with 
the approval of the members. If this is not true, voting pro- 
cedures will be followed at the time of the Executive Session 
as specified by a majority of the voting delegates present. 


Concerning (c), over the past several years the Cur- 
riculum Committee has given consideration to the problem 
of curricular patterns. Chapter 12, “Curriculums Based on 
College Education”, in “The Pharmaceutical Curriculum”, 
Blauch and Webster, discusses this matter in detail. Sugges- 
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tion (c) will be brought to the attention of the Curriculum 
Committee, which is believed already to be working on rec- 
ommendations, but not prescriptions, re pre-pharmacy 
education. 

g. From one of our representatives to the NDTC, deal- 
ing with the term of office. Consensus was that our repre- 
sentatives to the NDTC should be appointed for the calendar 
year rather than the Association year. On motion Burt- 
Hiner, it was voted to specify such term of appointment when 
made by the President of the Association in the future. 

2. Death of Mrs. E. C. Elliott. Reference was made to 
an article in the Lafayette Journal Courier reporting the 
death on January 9 of Mrs. Edward C. Elliott. The Secretary 
was instructed to write to Dr. Elliott on behalf of the As- 
sociation expressing sympathy. 

3. California study on motivation of careers in the health 
sciences. President Burt received from Dr. Pratt, member of 
a committee at the University of California studying factors 
that motivate individuals to elect or to reject the health sci- 
ences as a career, data on their study. The preliminary draft 
of that part of the report having “special reference to phar- 
macy” has been studied and has been made available for in- 
formation of members of the Executive Committee. The full 
report will probably be completed later in the Spring for 
release by the University of California Committee. 

4. Public relations bulletin. The first issue of 
PRxChange, a newsletter of public relations ideas for col- 
leges of pharmacy sponsored by the AACP-ACPRA Joint 
Committee on Public Relations, was considered. This bul- 
letin, to be issued as often as sufficient copy is available, 
will be mailed to the dean of each member college, the sec- 
retary of each state association, various national organiza- 
tions, and others from the office of the Secretary of the 
Association. 

5. Interim report, Treasurer, and revision of budget. The 
Treasurer reported all member colleges have paid current 
annual dues with the exception of one whose check is ex- 
pected shortly. It is not possible at the present time to predict 
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accurately whether or not the budget should be revised in 
the light of added expense for two annual meetings paid 
from the budget for the current fiscal year. The Treasurer 
was instructed to make an interim report to the Association 
in May, for that part of the fiscal year extending from 
August 1 to April 1; and to be prepared to make recommen- 
dations to the Executive Committee on possible revision of 
this year’s budget. 

6. Officers manual. Resolution 4, dealing with prepara- 
tion of an officers manual, was referred to the Executive 
Committee for study. Reference is made to Item 8 of the 
minutes of the Annual Meeting, August 20-21, 1954. Pur- 
suant to suggestions in this item, President Burt appointed 
a Special Committee on Administrative Procedures consist- 
ing of George L. Webster, Chairman, B. V. Christensen, and 
Arthur H. Uhl. Chairman Webster read a draft of the first 
part of a proposed officers manual outlining the duties of 
the President and of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He indicated a draft of the entire manual would be 
available for consideration by the Executive Committee at 
the Miami Meeting. General approval of the draft of the first 
part of the manual was expressed. It was also suggested that 
the manual, when completed and approved by the Associa- 
tion, be published in the Journal. The Secretary was in- 
structed to order later 200 reprints, and to send a copy to 
the dean of each member college, retaining the residue for 
distribution to officers and committee chairmen as needed. 


7. Report of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. Pursuant to request from the Executive Committee, 
The Committee on Constitution and By-Laws provided re- 
wording of Article VII and of Article VIII of the Constitu- 
tion in order to eliminate the office of Vice-President and to 
provide for assumption of the duties of this office by the 
President-Elect. Also provided was an alternative by which 
the office of President-Elect would be eliminated and the 
duties of this office assumed by the Vice-President. After 
discussion and suggested minor revision of the second pro- 
posal, on motion Burt-Tice, it was voted to recommend to the 
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Association revision of the Constitution which would result 
in elimination of the office of President-Elect and assump- 
tion of the duties of this office by the Vice-President. The 
Secretary was directed to transmit to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws minor changes in 
wording proposed by the Executive Committee with the re- 
quest that a final wording of Articles VII and VIII be pro- 
vided in time for transmittal by the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to member colleges at least thirty days 
prior to the Miami meeting. 

A third proposal, involving rewording of Section 2 of 
Article I of the By-Laws to include the most recent category 
adopted by the ACPE for accredited colleges (unclassified), 
was not considered of sufficient moment to warrant recom- 
mendation of revision of Section 2. 


8. Report on Status of “Shall | Study Pharmacy?” The 
Committee on Brochure has been replaced by an enlarged 
Subcommittee (of the Executive Committee) on Recruit- 
ment Aids whose assignment includes development and pub- 
licising of recruitment aids of all types. Responsibility for 
editing the undergraduate brochure “Shall I Study Phar- 
macy?” is now in the hands of this Subcommittee. As of 
January 19, only a few hundred copies of the first edition 
of the brochure are on hand. The second edition, revised by 
the Subcommittee on Recruitment Aids, is now in the hands 
of the printer and will be available for distribution about the 
middle of February. At a recent meeting of the Subcommit- 
tee held in Ann Arbor, January 14-15, editing of the third 
edition was transferred to the direction of Dr. Brodie. A 
survey of opinion from guidance personnel throughout the 
country is planned prior to preparation of copy for the third 
edition. Distribution of examination copies of the second edi- 
tion as recommended by the Subcommittee was approved by 
the Executive Committee. This will include about 500 admin- 
istrative officers of member colleges and various state and 
national pharmaceutical and guidance associations. 

The Secretary again stated that many orders for from 
one to twenty copies of the brochure are coming from public 
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libraries of all kinds. These libraries are eager to enlarge 
their holdings on vocational and professional careers. Sys- 
tematic distribution to public libraries has been made in only 
two states, and to guidance personnel in high schools and 
feeder colleges in only half the states. The Executive Com- 
mittee urges systematic distribution by the colleges and 
state agencies in pharmacy to libraries, and where not previ- 
ously done, to guidance personnel. 

9. Progress report of the Subcommittee on Recruitment 
Aids. The Chairman of this Subcommittee (Dr. Deno) read 
minutes of the January 14-15 meeting held in Ann Arbor. 
In addition to data on plans for “Shall I Study Pharmacy?”, 
he presented details of the representation made to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the AFPE on December 9, pursuant 
to instructions from the Association Executive Committee 
(see Item 5, minutes of the Annual Meeting, August 20-21, 
1954). A total program for development of Recruitment Aids 
estimated to cost $100,000, with the initial four items of this 
program costing approximately $55,000 was included in the 
presentation to the Executive Committee of the Foundation. 
The initial four items consist of two 20-minute sound-color 
movies, one on careers in pharmacy and one on pharmaceuti- 
cal education, and two color filmstrips on the same topics. 

10. Joint Meeting with the ACPE during the afternoon of 
January 19. At this meeting, which was not a legislative ses- 
sion, there was free discussion of a number of matters of 
mutual interest. Reference is made to the minutes of the 
Joint Meeting (original copy, these minutes, Appendix C). 

11. Future of the Journal. Chairman Zopf expressed 
strong sentiments on the value of the Journal to the Associa- 
tion and outlining the extensive contributions made _ by 
cditor Lyman ever since the time of the founding of the 
Journal. Dr. Lyman expressed his concern for insuring the 
future of the Journal, and indicated he will give up the edi- 
torship with regret as soon as a satisfactory successor can 
be found. All members of the Executive Committee concur 
in the opinion that a real task is presented in trying to find 
a satisfactory successor to Editor Lyman, particularly one 
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with the spirit of dedication that has characterized his work 
on the Journal over the years. 

Dr. Lyman presented in some detail his views concern- 
ing qualities needed for successful editing of the Journal. 
After considerable discussion, the Chairman appointed a 
Subcommittee consisting of Dr. Webster, Chairman, Dean 
Tice, and Dean Burt to make recommendations at the Miami 
meeting to the Executive Committee, which is charged in the 
Constitution with election of Editor. The Subcommittee was 
instructed to present this problem to deans of member col- 
leges and to request specific suggestions for this important 
post. Item 11 (this item) should be considered by deans as 
notice of such request. Suggestions should be sent directly 
to Dr. George L. Webster, College of Pharmacy, University 
of illinois, prior to March 15, and should outline in some de- 
tail qualifications and experience of candidates suggested. 

The Chairman outlined exchange of correspondence with 
the present printer of the Journal through which a minor 
Saving in printing cost has been effected by a change in 
paper stock used for the Journal. 

Dr. Lyman presented a letter from a librarian in a 
member college who pointed out certain difficulties to be 
expected if we abandon designation by numeral of the four 
numbers in each volume of the Journal and use only desig- 
nations of the seasons as was approved in August (para- 
graph 5d, minutes of the Post-Session Meeting, August 25, 
1954.) After discussion it was agreed to identify the four 
numbers by the names of the seasons rather than the names 
of the months, but to further identify these numbers by 
numerals as follows: 1, Winter; 2, Spring, 3, Summer; 4, Fall. 

The Secretary, now formally designated Business Man- 
ager of the Journal, reported on status of revision of the 
distribution list he was directed at the Boston meeting to 
make. To date, he has been able only to furnish the publisher 
lists of additions, cancellations, member colleges who receive 
the Journal as part of their dues, and libraries and deans in 
member colleges who maintain paid subscriptions. The thor- 
ough-going revision anticipated has not been effected. It is 
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hoped to make complete revision this spring and summer 
so that an accurate distribution list, as directed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, will be available for 1956. 

12. Extension of membership to include Canadian col- 
leges. The Chairman introduced this subject for discussion 
and there was considerable sentiment in favor of recom- 
mending to the Association revision of our Constitution to 
provide for affiliation by our neighboring colleges to the 
North. Such affiliation would doubtless: require different 
designation of and qualifications for membership by Cana- 
dian colleges; involve payment of lower dues; not include 
the privilege of vote. Any such recommendation from the 
Executive Committee would, of course, be contingent upon 
desire for such affiliation, and must be planned in such a 
way as not to weaken the Canadian Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties but on the contrary to strengthen this 
Canadian organization which parallels our own Association. 
The Secretary was instructed to write the Chairman of the 
Canadian Conference, and in addition Dean Murray of Buf- 
falo in order to learn their sentiment toward this suggestion, 
and to report to the Executive Committee next May. 


13. Recommendation on specification of degrees. The 
Chairman directed attention to a request from District 7, for 
“consideration by the Executive Committee of the proposal 
adopted at our last district meeting which asked deletion 
from the recently adopted revision of the By-Laws dealing 
with degrees to be awarded the phrase, ‘and these degrees 
only’, and substituting the word ‘shall’ for ‘may’. This would 
then make the revised statement read: ‘The degree of 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.) or Bachelor of Science in Phar- 
macy (B.S. in Phar.) shall be given for the completion of 
the prescribed course.’ ’’ He also indicated our obligation (as 
a result of explanation to the Association in Boston at the 
time vote was taken on the degree problem) to present 
recommendations on this matter. 

Consensus of discussion was that specifications on de- 
gree designations in the past and at present were desirable 
in order to obtain recognition of the significance of degree 
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designations in pharmacy, and to prevent a number of des- 
ignations being used, many of which are not recognized, 
especially outside the profession. At the same time, the 
definitive authority of universities and other member insti- 
tutions with respect to degrees conferred by them was rec- 
ognized. The importance of relatively standardized degree 
or degrees for admission to graduate schools was also 
discussed. 

On motion Hiner-Burt, it was voted to recommend revi- 
sion of paragraph 7b of Article I of the By-Laws to provide: 
for completion of the prescribed course, the degree of 
Bachelor Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) or Bachelor 
of Pharmacy (B.Phar.) shall be given, and if the candidate 
for these degrees meets the institutional requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or of Bachelor of Science 
prior to or at the time of completion of the prescribed course, 
these degrees may be awarded in addition to the professional 
degree. 


The Secretary was instructed to transmit this recom- 
mendation to the Chairman of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws with the request that his Committee pro- 
vide suitable wording which clearly expresses the intent of 
the proposal. Since revision of Article I of the By-Laws re- 
quires submission of final wording to member colleges at 
least four months prior to an annual meeting, the suggested 
wording cannot be made available in time for Association 
action at the Miami meeting. The Secretary was instructed, 
however, to transmit the wording suggested by the Commit- 
tee on Constitution to members of the Executive Committee 
prior to the Miami meeting, for further consideration by 
them at that time. 


A letter from the Secretary of the APhA was read 
which outlined a resolution offered in August in the APhA 
House of Delegates by the New Jersey Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and urging the establishment of the degree of 
Doctor in Pharmacy. The House of Delegates took no action 
on this resolution but voted to refer it to the AACP without 
recommendation. Consensus was under the present circum- 
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stances the Executive Committee should recommend no ac- 
tion pursuant to this resolution. 

14. 1955 Teachers’ Seminar and support of the Seminars. 
The Chairman presented six invitations for the 1955 Seminar 
on Pharmacy. Each was considered in detail, with special 
reference to available dates, teaching accommodations, room- 
ing accommodations, provisions for meals, geographical lo- 
cation, and expenses. The Executive Committee decided to 
accept the invitation of Butler University for the 1955 
Seminar, to be held August 8-12 at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The Chairman indicated he would promptly appoint the Com- 
mittee on 1955 Seminar on Pharmacy after consultation with 
Dean Kaufman. Consensus was this Committee need not be 
as large as that of the Connecticut Seminar and would prob- 
ably consist of five or at the most six members. 

A letter was read from the dean of a member college 
suggesting possible application to the Ford Foundation for 
funds in support of the Seminars thus relieving the AFPE 
of this support and freeing additional funds for the promo- 
tion of their scholarship and fellowship programs. Consensus 
was that such action, however well intended, might be in- 
terpreted as lack of adequate appreciation of the splendid 
support from the AFPE of our Seminars, and indeed ap- 
peared to be contrary to the general principles and purposes 
of the AFPE. 

15. Award in Audiovisual Education. Discussion of the 
annual award of $250 sponsored by the Committee on Audio- 
visual Education centered around the principle of expendi- 
ture of Association funds for awards. No consensus was 
reached, and it was decided to defer further discussion on 
the renewal of this award for 1956 until the Miami meeting 
when we will have the recommendations of this year’s Com- 
mittee on Audiovisual Education. 

16. Financing publication of the proceedings of district 
meetings. Resolution 3, suggesting the Association has obli- 
gation to assume financial responsibility for the publication 
of proceedings of the district meetings in order that these 
proceedings may be transmitted to member colleges prior to 
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the annual meeting of the Association, was referred to the 
Executive Committee for study and implementation. 

Attention was directed to the $50 assessment sent an- 
nually to each district by the Association, and that this was 
matched by an equal assessment from the NABP. Opinion 
was expressed that these funds, together with the modest 
fees assessed each board and college in several districts or 
the registration fees assessed in other districts, should pro- 
vide adequately for publication of the proceedings. Con- 
trary to the sense of resolution 3, the Executive Committee 
believes responsibility for prompt publication of the pro- 
ceedings of each district is primarily the responsibility of 
the secretary of the district, and for financing is primarily 
a district responsibility. 


17. Advisory subcommittees of the Committee on Cur- 
riculum. Resolution 12 from the Committee on Curriculum 
suggested approval by the Executive Committee in principle 
of the use of advisory subcommittees in each of the five 
areas of professional instruction, to be appointed by the 
Chairman of the Curriculum Committee, to be activated as 
needed, and that the Curriculum Committee work in con- 
junction with the advisory subcommittees in one or two 
areas each year. This resolution was approved by the As- 
sociation and referred to the Executive Committee for con- 
sideration and implementation. Discussion centered around 
the increase in expenses of the Committee on Curriculum 
if implementation involved extensive travel by members of 
these subcommittees. 


The Committee on Curriculum as now constituted con- 
sists of seven members who represent all of the commonly 
recognized areas of professional instruction. It is free to 
consult by mail with non-members in any professional or 
other area of instruction or to organize such subcommittees 
as it may need. In the event special projects undertaken by 
a subcommittee involve additional travel expenses, these ex- 
penses must be met from the budget allotment of the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum. 
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18. Federal funds for continuing education. Resolution 
14 from District 4 recommended that the Executive Com- 
mittee take prompt action to see if Federal funds for con- 
tinuing education of pharmacists are now or may be avail- 
able in the near future. The Committee on Resolutions 
believed that requests for Federal funds for college projects 
should be left to the individual colleges, but recommended 
referral of the resolution to the Executive Committee for 
consideration. 

One approach to this matter would be for the Associa- 
tion to request Federal funds to aid pharmaceutical exten- 
sion services of various types, and outline procedures which 
must be followed by individual colleges desiring to apply for 
such Federal aid, if made available. Opposition was expressed 
to the principle of requesting Federal funds for use in state 
programs, regarded as a move towards socialization of 
pharmacy. 

It was pointed out we do not have data from our own 
members concerning their wishes in this matter, nor from 
the Federal Government concerning availability of such funds. 
After considerable discussion, on motion Webster-Bowers, it 
was voted to request the Chairman to appoint a Subcommit- 
tee (of the Executive Committee) on Funds for Continuing 
Education. The Chairman suggested that the Subcommittee 
attempt to obtain the opinions of our members on this gen- 
eral proposal, try to learn of availability of existing Federal 
funds, and make its recommendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee at Miami. Members of the Subcommittee are: R. A. 
Bowers, Chairman, J. E. Christian, and L. D. Hiner. 


19. Graduate programs in hospital pharmacy. Reference 
was made to the report of the Joint Committee on Hospital 
Pharmacy Education, a special committee appointed to ex- 
plore with representatives of the ASHP the nature of pro- 
grams in hospital pharmacy. In this report emphasis was 
placed on the need for sound academic work in all programs 
in hospital pharmacy sponsored by member colleges. In such 
programs no academic credit should be given for work ex- 
perience included as part of hospital pharmacy internships. 
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Reference was made, further, to Resolution 13, 1952, 
(page 673, October, 1952 Journal), which states in part, 
‘“... this Association feels that training in hospital pharmacy 
not complemented with or accompanied by further academic 
training is not in the best interest of the future development 
of hospital pharmacy and the profession.”’ Because programs 
in hospital pharmacy involving academic training are under- 
taken at the graduate level, consideration of this important 
field is clearly within the province of our Section of Teach- 
ers, Graduate Instruction. 

On motion Webster-Christian, it was voted to direct the 
attention of the Section on Graduate Instruction to the field 
of hospital pharmacy as one deserving their consideration 
at an early date; to direct their attention and the attention 
of member colleges to Resolution 13 approved by the As- 
sociation at the 1952 Annual Meeting; to reiterate our desire 
to cooperate with the ASHP on educational problems in this 
area; and to send a copy of this minute to the President, 
ASHP: the Director, Division of Hospital Pharmacy, APhA; 
and the Chairman, Section on Graduate Instruction AACP. 

20. Questionnaires received from inside and outside the 
AACP. The Chairman introduced this subject by reference 
to two questionnaires he had recently received from indi- 
viduals outside the Association but dealing with subjects 
within the framework of our objectives. He pointed out ques- 
tionnaire studies dealing with problems in pharmaceutical 
education, made by individuals outside the Association and 
with interpretations of results based on sentiment of only a 
part of our members, may serve as sources of incorrect or 
only partially correct conclusions concerning pharmaceutical 
education. At the same time he emphasized responsibility 
of the Association and of our members to keep the pharma- 
ceutical press informed on progress and activities within the 
Association and within the members colleges. 

Following discussion of these problems, consensus was 
the Executive Committee should again direct attention to its 
policy concerning official Association questionnaire surveys, 
and to indicate the sentiment of the Executive Committee 
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concerning other questionnaire surveys as follows: (a) ques- 
tionnaire surveys planned by committees of the Association 
should first be cleared with the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee in order to avoid needless duplication and un- 
necessary collection of data already available somewhere 
and such clearance should be indicated on the form; (b) 
answer of questionnaires received by deans and staff mem- 
bers from individuals outside the Association (including rep- 
resentatives of the pharmaceutical press) is clearly recog- 
nized as a personal decision on the part of the individual or 
institution and as not coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Association, at the same time, it is suggested that answers 
to such questionnaires might well include the statement that 
the individual is answering as an individual and not as a 
representative of the Association; (c) loca! questionnaires 
in a district, state, or member college likewise do not fall 
within the jurisdiction of the Association, but the same gen- 
eral observation might well apply to them as to other ques- 
tionnaires coming from outside the Association. 


21. Representation at 1954-1955 District Meetings. To 
date the Secretary has received notice of meetings scheduled 
for the Districts of Boards and Colleges in all districts ex- 
cept Numbers 2, 7 and 8. Dean Hiner indicated iikelihood 
of a meeting in April for District No. 8, probably at Las 
Vegas. For the five district meetings already scheduled, rep- 
resentation of the College Association will be: No. 1, March 
7-8, Boston, Zopf; No. 3, August 21-23, Asheville, Zopf; No. 4, 
March 13-15, Indianapolis, Tice; No. 5, February 14-15, Min- 
neapolis, Tice; No. 6, January 31-February 1, New Orleans, 
Burt. 

The Secretary of the NABP furnished an outline dated 
January 19 and consisting of topics suggested for this year’s 
district meetings (original copy these minutes, Apnendix D). 

22. Implied Endorsement of Segregation. At the 1954 
Annual Meeting, the Association admitted a School of Phar- 
macy in a Negro institution to associate membership. This 
action has been interpreted as an indirect endorsement by 
the Association of the principle of segregation. Members of 
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the Executive Committee were unanimous in believing that 
this interpretation is not correct, does not reflect the views 
of members of the Committee, and probably does nct reflect 
the views of a large majority, if not all, of the members of 
the Association. 

The following statement expresses the position of the 
members of the Executive Committee on this matter, and 
will be presented to the Association for action in May: 

In view of the fact that some criticism has been directed 
against the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
for action taken in admitting certain colleges to membership, 
the members of the Executive Committee of the Association 
wish to go on record with the following statement: It is the 
considered opinion of the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee that no institution should be refused membership in our 
Association if it meets all of the ‘Qualifications for Admission 
to, and Membership in’ the Association as set forth in Article I 
of our By-Laws. On the other hand, the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee wish to state clearly their position on the 
principle of separate but equal facilities for the education of 
negroes: This practice is not only unconstitutional by the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court but also a viola- 
tion of human rights and the dignity of man 

(In the event the Association as a whole endorses this 
statement of members of the Executive Committee, the state- 
ment will be re-phrased to so indicate). 

23. Pattern of the Five-year Program. Attention was di- 
rected to statements in the pharmaceutical press which have 
implied that in approving a five-year program last August 
as a requirement for membership in the Association, specifi- 
“ation was made that the program must consist of collegiate 
pre-pharmacy courses to be completed prior to admission 
to a college of pharmacy. 

At the present time, nine member colleges offer ex- 
tended programs only. Four of these are 1-4 programs, four 
are 2-3 programs and one is a 2-4 program. In every case, 
therefore, pre-pharmacy education at the collegiate level is 
undertaken prior to admission to the college of pharmacy. 
Without doubt, most, if not all, of the colleges by 1960 or 
earlier will have a pattern following that of one of these 
nine institutions now on extended programs. 
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This situation notwithstanding, there is nothing in the 
action taken at Boston which requires member colleges to 
require pre-pharmacy instruction prior to admission to the 
college of pharmacy. The requirement is simply: “On and 
after April 1, 1965, each member college shall require of 
each candidate for a degree in Pharmacy, completion of not 
less than five full academic years of training, including both 
pre-pharmacy instruction and a minimum of three years of 
professional instruction.” 

In this connection reference is made to Chapter 12 of 
“The Pharmaceutical Curriculum”, by Blauch and Webster. 
All curricula outlined in this chapter in detail include pre- 
pharmacy collegiate instruction prior to the study of phar- 
maceutical subjects. Nevertheless, there is*discussion in the 
chapter of a so-called “integrated curriculum” in which edu- 
cation in the liberal arts and sciences is combined throughout 
five or six years with education in professional subjects. 

At the present time neither the Executive Committee 
nor the Association has officially endorsed any of the pat- 
terns possible under the five-year program adopted last 
August. Implied endorsement of any specific pattern or pat- 
terns is probably unfortunate at this time since the whole 
matter is still open for discussion. 


24. Legislative changes regarded as weakening phar- 
macy. At the Joint Meeting with the ACPE there was dis- 
cussion of changes and proposed changes in laws of several 
of the states designed to remove certain restrictions on the 
sale of home-remedies to legal pharmacy outlets. After con- 
siderable discussion, on motion Tice-Bowers, it was voted to 
approve the following resolution and to direct the Secretary 
to send a copy to the Secretaries of the APhA, the NABP, the 
NARD, each state pharmaceutical association, and each state 
board of pharmacy: 

The Executive Committee of the American Association of 

Colleges of Pharmacy is concerned about recent and current 

efforts to break down existing laws designed to safeguard 

the public health, and about attempts to pass new legislation 
which would permit sale by persons not trained in pharmacy 

of any drug product advertised to the public. Such distribu- 
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tion without supervision by a pharmacist constitutes a poten- 
tial hazard to the health and welfare of the public. 


25. Personnel Roster. Usefulness of the roster prepared 
in 1953 by the Committee on Personnel Problems was again 
emphasized and need for revision annually or biennially was 
recognized. As far as is known, data essential for revision 
are gathered each year only by the Secretary of the ACPE. 
After discussion, the Secretary was directed to attempt to 
work out a plan if possible with the Secretary of the ACPE 
whereby these data could serve as the source of revision of 
the personnel roster, and to report on this matter at the 
Miami meeting. 

26. Placement bureau. Reference was made to Item 19d 
minutes of the Annual Meeting, August 20-21, 1954 dealing 
with establishment of a placement bureau. The Secretary 
stated it had not been possible for him to make progress on 
this matter other than to investigate the forms and the me- 
chanics required for successful administration of a placement 
bureau. He and other members of the Executive Committee 
expressed the opinion that requests which would have been 
directed to a placement bureau were less frequent this year 
than in recent years. It was also pointed out that considerable 
administrative detail would be added to the office of the Sec- 
retary were such a bureau to be established. Consensus was 
no attempt should be made at the present time to establish 
a placement bureau. 

27. Recommendations to the Association of long-range 
significance. A limited time was available for consideration 
of this topic despite general agreement we should devote a 
significant fraction of meetings of the Executive Committce 
to discussion of broad, long-range problems. Actually, sev- 
eral of the items of each meeting are of this class, but such 
topics are to be taken up relatively early at the Miami meet- 
ing to permit more detailed consideration of them. 

Among broad topics discussed was means for being of 
greater help to member colleges in solution of individual 
problems. The question was raised: can the Association, 
through its committees or otherwise, be of specific help to a 
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member college who has not achieved satisfactory accredita- 
tion status or one in which deficiencies in meeting standards 
of the ACPE exist? The Director of Educational Relations 
of the Council is one excellent source of such help, but among 
the members of our various committees are many other in- 
dividuals who might be equally helpful. On motion Bowers- 
Hiner, it was voted to request the Chairman to extend offer 
of such help to member colleges with deficiencies evident 
from their Council accreditation, and through this minute, 
to any member college who requests it. 

A second important problem which has been discussed in 
at least two of the Joint Meetings with the Council concerns 
a factual study of the current status of graduate pharma- 
ceutical education. Several organizations might properly un- 
dertake such study: the ACPE, the AFPE, the AACP, or pos- 
sibly other national organizations. Several factors seem to 
point to the AACP as the most logical body to make this fac- 
tual study. This problem will be considered at the Miami 
meeting, properly as a part of recommendations of long-range 
significance. It is part of a general objective aimed at con- 
structive suggestions for betterment of graduate programs in 
member colleges. 

A third suggestion for further study concerned means 
for more effective use of Association committees and their 
annual contributions. 

The Chairman requested members to submit significant 
topics of broad interest which might have a long-range in- 
fluence on progress within the Association. He will also wel- 
come suggestions on such topics form staff members in any 
member college or from other sources. 

28. Annual Meeting, Executive Committee, 1955. After 
discussion it was agreed the Annual Meeting of the Executive 
Committee would begin at 9:30 a.m. Friday, April 29, and 
would probably include sessions Friday morning, afternoon, 
and evening; and Saturday April 30th, morning and after- 
noon. It was also agreed the afternoon and evening sessions 
on Friday, April 29, would be devoted to consideration of 
recommendations on long-range program for the Association. 
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No action was taken on the time or length of the Post-Ses- 
sion Meeting. This will depend in part on progress made at 
the Annual Meetings of the Executive Committee and of the 
Association. 

The Secretary was informed by the Secretary of the 
APhA that post-season rates in effect at the headquarters 
hotel in Miami Beach would be $14 to $16 per day, either sin- 
gle or double, and that a large number of excellent near-by 
hotels would have ample rooms available at post-season rates 
markedly lower than the rates at the headquarters hotel. 

This interim meeting occupied the morning of January 
19; the morning, afternoon, and evening of January 20; and 
the morning of January 21. The meeting adjourned at noon, 
January 21, 1954. 

R. A. DENO, Secretary 


The First Pakistan Pharmaceutical Conference and Exhibition was 
held in Karachi on November 5-7, 1954, under the auspices of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Pakistan, The program included the pre- 
sentation of scientific papers, symposia on pharmaceutical education 
and legislation, and popular lectures and movies on the pharmaceutical 
profession and industry. 

There were exhibits of drugs, medicines, cosmetics, surgical instru- 
ments and appliances with machinery and equipment of local and 
foreign manufacture. The Conference lasted for three days but the 
exhibits extended over six days. 

Delegates from all countries were invited to participate in the 
Conference by attending and contributing scientific papers 

M. Y. Khan is secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society of Pakistan 
The address is, Lolia Building, Wadhumal Udharam Road, Karachi—2, 
Pakistan. 


We have been asked to announce that the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Briton is organizing the Sixteenth General Assembly of the 
International Pharmaceutical Federation to be held in London from 
September 19 to 23, 1955. A special commemorative postmark has 
been authorized for the Assembly and stamp collectors can have a 
specimen by sending an addressed envelop and an international reply- 
paid coupon to the secretary of the Foundation’s organizing committee 
at 17 Bloomsburg Square, London, W.C.I. 
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The Editor’s Section 


Again I am constrained to call attention to the careless 
use of the English language. This may seem to be a trite and 
trivial matter to some, but it is not when it leads to a mis- 
understanding by a large group of our people, a group which 
constitutes the very essence of American Pharmacy, namely, 
the pharmacists practicing in the retail area. I am concerned 
about the use of the terms, “five-year” and “six-year” course 
in pharmacy. 

The use of these terms are justifiable if and when we 
are speaking of the “integrated” courses where the basic or 
“cultural” courses and the professional courses are inter- 
woven throughout the whole program. This, however, is not 
likely to take place because of the nature of our educational 
system. The first two college years of training are acquired 
largely in denominational, non-sectarian, and junior and 
teachers’ colleges, and in the college of liberal arts in our uni- 
versities. An integrated system would greatly narrow the 
sources from which we now get our students. 

If we include the first two years of college training as a 
part of the pharmacy program and continue to use the terms 
“five-year” and “six-year’’, would we not be justified for in- 
cluding the grade and the high school years in the program, 
on the basis that pharmacy students have to use reading, 
writing and arithmetic in their studies and likewise phar- 
macists in their practice? Then we could say that we have a 
seventeen and an eighteen year course in pharmacy. Now I 
hear some one saying, “Ridiculous! !"’ And so it is, but it is 
no more ridiculous than to call one or two years of general 
college work a part of the professional program. 

Why not make a clear cut statement of the objectives of 
the general college training and of the professional program? 
The one is to better prepare the student for the study of his 
profession and better train him for forceful leadership in the 
community of which he will eventually become a part. The 
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other is to give him the basic training which he will need to 
begin the practice of his profession, in a swiftly moving 
scientific and professional world. It is just as simple as that. 
These objectives could be elaborated to the advantage of both 
student and practitioner but what has been said can be un- 
derstood by any one who reads, and for the time being, I 
place a period. 


Many of our faculties are now engaged in a most com- 
mendable activity. They are carrying to the practicing phar- 
macists the purposes the AACP has in increasing the re- 
quirements for the study of pharmacy, why such increase is 
necessary, and what benefits will result to members of the 
profession and to the profession as a whole. 

Different methods are being used in carrying this message 
to the retailer. For example, Dean Ralph W. Clark of the 
University of Oklahoma is issuing a series of bulletins to the 
practitioners in his state giving details concerning the exten- 
sion of the program. Dean George E. Crossen of the Oregon 
State College, is using the Oregon Pharmacist, the journal 
of the State Association, for the same purpose. The January 
1955 number of this publication carries an article by the Dean 
entitled “Why the Extension of the Pharmaceutical Curricu- 
lum.’” Many colleges are sending members of their faculties 
to branch and district meetings in their areas to present the 
necessity for increasing the breadth of pharmaceutical train- 
ing. Carrying this message by home people to home people 
is the most effective method of attaining a general under- 
standing of the objectives. 


Sometime during the year 1927 Dr. W. W. Charters, who 
conducted the Commonwealth Study of the function of the 
pharmacist, wrote the following lines: 

“In the first place, he (the pharmacist) is a man as well 
as a pharmacist, and as such he has certain obligations and 
satisfactions in connection with his family as a husband and 
father, with his country as a citizen and with himself as an 
individual. He must possess the qualities of intelligent and 
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forceful manhood; he should enjoy life, art, and religion; 
physical and mental fitness are obligations to his friends and 
family and a source of pleasure to himself. These and similar 
matters should all be classified as extra-vocational activities. 


“At the outset, it was decided that a study of this group 
of activities would be omitted, not, however, because it is an 
unimportant element in the curriculum of the college of phar- 
macy. Every college student— irrespective of vocation—can 
demand as his right the training necessary to make him a 
‘cultured’ man. But the task of determining just what should 
be the content of this extra-vocational curriculum is itself a 
major problem and one much more complex than is the deter- 
mination of the vocational curriculum. It is an independent 
study which when completed from the functional point of view 
may be incorporated without material modification into the 
curriculum of each professional school.” 


After the passage of almost three decades that task has 
become one of our major problems. The problem is now in 
the hands of the Committee on Curriculum. In planning a 
prepharmacy program we should prepare ourselves for disap- 
pointments ahead by remembering what has taken place in 
some other areas of education. For example, for half a cen- 
tury the medical educators have been planning a pre-medical 
program which educators in other professions have looked 
upon as a master pattern. In these latter days the medical pro- 
fession itself is dissatisfied with its own product. The colleges 
of liberal arts, since their origin, have been seeking a four 
year program which would produce a man of culture and the 
quest is not yet ended. I mention these facts so that we will 
not expect too much of the first prepharmacy program that 
may appear. Once a very distinguished publisher of medical 
texts told me that a poor book is better than no book for it 
establishes something concrete that can be experimented with, 
worked upon, changed, amended, expanded and improved. The 
same is true of a law. No law approaches perfection when it 
is first written. It must stand the test of time and time is 
ever changing and the law must be adapted to the changes. 
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And so it is of any educational program, be it general, pre- 
professional or professional. 


I am aware that I may be accused of being an educational 
heretic when I say that I hope any prepharmacy program that 
may be presented be an extremely flexible one. I question very 
much the wisdom of attempting to direct all prepharmacy in- 
struction down the same channel. The area of pharmaceutical 
activity has been tremendously enlarged during the last half 
century. In fact it has circumnavigated the globe and the 
pharmacist has the opportunity to render a service to, and 
within the boundaries of every human activity. 


The problems inherent in pharmacy are numberless and 
require different educational approaches and a flexible pro- 
gram will allow different corridors of approach as occasion 
demands. Of course any prepharmacy program must contain 
certain basic courses that are necessary for intelligent living 
and for staging a proper approach to the fundamental profes- 
sional courses. 


As a member of the Advisory Committee that partici- 
pated in the Commonwealth study of the function of the phar- 
macist, I well remember the admonition which Dr. Charters 
kept before the Committee in every phase of the study. It read 
as follows: 


“Upon us is placed the responsibility of discovering how 
the pharmacist can live intelligently and intelligently practice 
his profession.”” Always the emphasis was on the word “‘intel- 
ligently.”” So insistently did he dwell upon that word that 
when I meet it in my reading, even after the passage of a 
quarter of a century, my thoughts revert to and revel in the 
memory of the intelligent and beloved W. W. Charters who 
made an outstanding contribution by pointing the way that 
pharmaceutical educators must take if pharmacy is to grasp 
its opportunities and fulfill its mission. 


RuFus A. LYMAN 
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Dear Editor: 


You asked about the reasons why I took graduate work. To be 
truthful, I did so because I was told I could not get anywhere in teach- 
ing without a Ph.D. degree. After I received the B.A. and M.A., our 
college of pharmacy was established and I was assigned to teach drug 
assaying and toxicology. I felt that I should complete the course in 
pharmacy in order to make my teaching more effective. I also taught 
pharmaceutical Latin. I later went to Cornell for the Ph.D 

Up to the time of my return from the Army in 1946 we had never 
offered graduate work in pharmacy at Colorado. The main reason 
was that we never had more than one or two men qn the faculty with 
the doctorate. However, in the chemistry department I had several 
graduate students working for advanced degrees in drug chemistry or 
toxicology each year. We had difficulty in getting our pharmacy grad- 
uates to work toward the doctorate with a major in chemistry because 
of the large number of courses in physics and mathematics required. 

Since 1947 we have offered both the master’s and the doctorate in 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry. We have four professors 
who were trained in these two fields. 

I become discouraged because more of our good pharmacy grad- 
uates do not go on for an advanced degree, we only get about two 
from each graduating class. We have many more from other universi- 
ties. Most of our graduates are married and many have been in the 
Army. Their wives insist that they get out and make some money 

Another fact that works against our students going on is the year 
of experience required for registration. Many of the students go to 
summer school and graduate without any practical experience. Of 
course they are anxious to get the experience as soon as possible. 

I am now at the University of Minnesota taking advanced courses 
for five weeks in toxicology and public health. I shall go on to Boston 


from here 


University of Colorado Charles F. Poe 
August 9, 1954 Dean College of Pharmacy 


Dear Editor: 

I sent out thirty-seven letters to members of our staff who had 
had experience in graduate study in order to learn why they had 
undertaken graduate work. The following are the major reasons given 


in their own words: 
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“My personal decision to pursue graduate study was due to a 
whole galaxy of forces and influences. In college, it was the combined 
stimulus of a great teacher and the desire to learn all I could about 
some field. He turned me toward economics. More recently it was a 
few stimulating graduate school teachers, a continued urge to fully 
understand my subject, and the desire to be outstanding in my pro- 
fession and to obtain the doctorate.” 

“In my undergraduate days my pharmacy teachers urged me to go 
into professional teaching. After I made the decision to do so, graduate 
study became a must.” 

“My own studies turned me toward graduate work because I was 
desperately interested in now diseases damaged the body and trying 
to find out what we could do about it. Members of my department 
(anatomy) have spent much time in trying to get a larger number of 
better qualified male graduate students. My own belief is that good 
young men are hard to get for two reasons. First, the military arbi- 
trarily takes young men or threatens to do so which prevents them 
from being willing to lay down plans which would necessitate, at least, 
five or six years to complete. The threat of the military is thus worse 
than the military itself. The second is that the salaries to people in 
research and in academic life are so small that no self-respecting intel- 
ligent individual falls into the booby trap if he gives sincere thought 
to his future.” 

“During my junior year as an undergraduate I thought that upon 
graduation, due to my financial status, a pharmacy career would be re- 
Stricted to the retail field in the employ of some other person. With 
pharmacist’s salaries as they were and the high cost of family support, 
I had little chance of ever owning a store of my own. Even if I had 
been able to do so, the life of the owner pharmacist was not too enticing 
with its long hours and the associated worries of an employer. I had 
in mind pharmaceutical research or manufacturing. My veteran's 
benefits, together with a graduate assistantship, enabled me to obtain 
the master’s degree. While serving as an instructor, during this time, 
I decided I would like to remain in teaching, and the opportunity for 
continuing graduate work leading to the doctorate might present 
itself.” 

“Advice from teachers in the undergraduate school. While in the 
Army, my thought always seemed to come back to the idea of return- 
ing to school and taking work on the graduate level, and the GI Bill 
Was a factor.” 

“IT undertook graduate study because I knew I needed more train- 


ing and wanted more opportunities (including money) than would 
likely be obtained by one holding the bachelor’s degree only.” 

“I was led into graduate work almost entirely through the sug- 
gestion, encouragement, and assistance of the chairman of the depart- 


ment in which I began teaching.” 
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“I find the following reason, in the majority of cases, contribute 
to the coyness of young men toward approaching graduate study: the 
necessity of military service when he is older and finds it most incon- 
venient; a period from three to six years removed from gainful employ- 
ment while men of his own age group are becoming well established 
in their chosen professions or in business; and a very small economic 
reward for a very long period of preparation for the job.” 

“Undergraduate teaching at the university I attended revealed 
the nature and the magnitude of unsolved problems in nature and 
also the types of thought and action employed by those who attempted 
their solution. This fascinated me to the extent that I decided to cast 
my lot with those exploring the unknown.” 

“Since my early days in college I have wanted to teach. Realizing 
I could not advance very far in college teaching without advanced 
training and degrees, I went to a graduate school to prepare myself 
for a teaching career.” 


School of Pharmacy W. A. Prout, Dean 
Medical Coliege of South Carolina 
February 25, 1954 


Health Information Foundation has announced that it will sponsor 
the first nationwide survey ever made to find how people feel about 
health facilities, health personnel and voluntary health insurance. The 
study is expected to reveal people’s attitudes and practices regarding 
all medical services, including dental care, drugs and medications. 
President George Bugbee, of the foundation, says the purpose of the 
study “will be to compile data useful to all groups which encourage 
through education the wisest use of health services and the broadest 
distribution of medical care’. It will be financed through a $100,000 
grant by the Foundation, which is, as well known, a non-profit, fact- 
finding organization sponsored by 200 leaders in the drug, pharma- 
ceutical, chemical and allied industries. The research will be con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research Center at the University of 
Chicago, the independent agency which last year conducted the Foun- 
dation’s “National Family Survey of Medical Costs and Voluntary 
Health Insurance”. The “Family Survey” showed that an individual's 
ability to pay for care is only one factor in the degree to which he 
uses health services. Other factors include his personal interest in 
care, his knowledge of the value of medical care, his attitudes toward 
the cost of medical services, the amount of health insurance protection 
he carries, and the availability of those services in his community. 
These areas are to be explored in the new study. Results are ex- 
pected to be ready for publication in eighteen months 
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Notes and News 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute——Dean L. S. Blake and Prof. G. W. 
Hargreaves attended the district meeting of the Alabama Pharmaceu- 
tical Association in Montgomery on March 2.—Prof. G. M. Hocking has 
recently accepted the appointment as the U. S. representative of the 
Sub-Committee on Medicinal Plants of the Pacific Science Association.— 
Five new members were initiated into Rho Chi at the Winter quarter 
meeting, and three pharmacy students have been elected to Phi Eta 
Sigma, national freshman honor society.—Three winter and spring 
graduates in pharmacy have been accepted for the 1954-55 entering 
class at the University of Alabama Medical School.—Twenty-five jun- 
iors and seniors visited the Parke-Davis Laboratories on March 24-25. 


University of Arizona.—Mr. Kenneth Kuchar, a 1953 honor gradu- 
ate of the College, was initiated into Rho Chi at a special ceremony 
on January 19. He is now serving a military assignment at Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas.—Four-third year students were awarded 
scholarships for the second semester by the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education.—Mr. Peter Stone, an honor graduate of the 
1954 class, has been awarded a four-year $3,000 dental scholarship by 
the State Education Department of New York. He ranked first in order 
of merit in the competitive examination given for the award. He will 
seek his dental degree at the New York University College of Dentistry. 

The Kappa Psi Fraternity won the second Public Exhibit Award, a 
Certificate of Merit, given by the APhA, for its Pharmacy Week exhibit 
in the J. C. Penney Company store in Tucson.— Several hospital phar- 
macists representing private, county, state, and veterans hospitals, re- 
cently participated in a panel discussion which described the special 
features of each type of hospital and the needed pharmacy facilities. 
The program was presented before the student body of the College 
in order to interest the students in hospital pharmacy as a career.—Dr. 
Eugene Parrott was recently featured in a TV program in which he 
discussed the various forms of administering drugs and demonstrated 
how some of these were prepared using equipment from the College’s 
manufacturing laboratory Miss Dolores Strittmatter, Kilmer Prize 
recipient of 1954, has postponed her graduate studies in pharmacognosy 
in order to take charge of the new pharmacy being installed at the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Hospital at Tucson. She is temporarily in 
San Francisco studying the plan of the hospital pharmacy used by the 
railroad in that area—Dean Brewer and Drs. Parrott, Picchioni and 
Zapotocky were among the representatives of the University at the 
annual Arizona College Association meeting held at the Arizona State 
College in Tempe 
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Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.—The percentage grading system 
has been converted to the more generally used letter grade system 
and is being used for freshman and sophomore classes.—The Alumni 
Association is conducting its second annual Pharmacy’s Public Health 
Forum. Under the chairmanship of Irving Rubin such outstanding 
speakers as Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, Harry J. Anslinger, Robert A. 
Hardt and Basil O’Connor were scheduled for the three sessions held 
on March 1, 18, and 22. Mr. Rubin has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Branch of the APhA.-—Isidore Greenberg has 
been awarded the Walgreen Fellowship from the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education for studies leading to the doctorate.- 
Eighty seniors recently visited the Eli Lilly Company plant and were 
highly impressed with the manufacturing phase of pharmacy on a 
large scale—On February 8, at the annual dinner tendered by the 
Trustees of the College to the faculty, Prof. Cosmo Ligorio was the 
guest of honor in acknowledgement of 25 years of service to the in- 
stitution.—Dr. Arnold Urdang, who recently compketed study for the 
doctorate, has been appointed to the faculty as a member of the phar- 
macy department.—Mr. J. O. E. Nevens, who served as a Trustee of 
the College fer more than thirty years, died on January 21, 1955.— 
The formal installation of the Beta Theta Chapter of the Rho Chi 
Society of the College took place on April 5, 1955. Nine faculty mem- 
bers and six students were initiated as charter members. Dean Roy A. 
Bowers of Rutgers University was the installing officer. Dean Hugo 
H. Schaefer and Mr. Edward Neimeth, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees were also on the program. 


University of Southern California.—The Alumni of the College held 
an all day seminar at the Hotel Grant in San Diego on February 20. 
Seventy pharmacists from that area heard members of the pharmacy 
staff and state Senator Fred Kraft discuss matters pertinent to profes- 
sional pharmacy.—Profs. Miller and Brady participated recently in a 
three day meeting in Los Angeles of the Executive Board of the Cali- 
fornia Pharmaceutical Association. The problem under discussion per- 
tained to the proposed revision and re-codification of the Pharmacy 
Act.—Dr. John Biles opened a new series of six weekly lectures in 
the seminar series at San Pedro on March 1, speaking on “Factors Af- 
fecting Hemotopoesis.” A similar series began in Long Beach on March 
23.—An open house for wives and parents of students was held on 
March 3 with 200 in attendance. This was the first of a series of uni- 
versity-wide inspection tours marking the 75th year of the University 


University of Colorado.—Dean Charles F. Poe has been appointed 
to a 14 member Citizens Advisory Committee by Secretary Hobby 
evaluate the adequacy of the Federal Food and Drug Laws. Dean Poe 
will represent pharmacy on the Committee which is composed of lead- 
ers from the food, drug, and cosmetic industries, women’s consumer 
groups, labor unions, the medical profession and a federal court judge. 


to 
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Meetings will be held in Washington.—Members of the faculty par- 
ticipated in the discussions of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Drug Conference held in Denver, February 12-13. The 
boards of pharmacy, the state pharmacy associations, colleges of phar- 
macy, students, and retailers from five states of the Rocky Mountain 
area were represented.—The College held a convocation in connec- 
ticn with the Religion in Life Week on the campus at which Dr. R. R. 
Storr was the guest speaker. Dr. Storr is the director of the Ganado 
Mission Hospital, a Presbyterian Navajo Indian Mission in northeast- 
ern Arizona.—The Colorado chapter of Sigma Xi sponsored a lecture 
recently on Practical Applications of the Concept of Live Virus Im- 
munization by Dr. Victor J. Cabasso, research associate virologist at 
the Lederle Laboratories, Pearl] River, New York.—Recently Rho Chi 
initiated four new members. The guest speaker at the ceremonial ban- 
juet was Mr. Robert Law, administrative officer for the High Altitude 
Observatory at Berthoud who gave an illustrated lecture on “A Solar 
Astronomer Looks at the Earth’.—Sigma Chapter of Phi Delta Chi 
was reactivated on March 5, It had been inactive during the period 
of the war. The ceremonies were attended by Dean Ivan Rowland, 
Grand President, and Rand P. Hollenback, Grand Secretary. 


Columbia University.—Prof. Frank J. Pokorny has recently been 
elected vice-president of the New York Branch of the APhA and 
Dean E. E. Leuallen was elected secretary. Prof, Pakorny’s election 
marked the termination of 14 years of duty as secretary of the local 
Branch. He has been on the Columbia faculty since 1925 and is cur- 
rently preparing the 50 year history of the Branch.—On May 15, the 
Henry Hurd Rusby Award was presented by the Alumni Associa- 
tion at the Annual Dinner, to Mr. Leo Roon, ’10, and Mrs. Samuel P. 
Steckler, 05, for their distinguished service to the College as members 
of the Board of Trustees. On the same occasion, members of the 
class of ‘05 were presented with semi-centennial certificates and 
members of the class of °30 were presented with silver certificates, 
signifying the 50th anniversary and the 25th anniversary, respectively, 
of their graduation. Also silver certificates were presented to the 
members of the class of °29, postponed last year because of the bi- 
centennial. “Past, Present, Future” was the theme of the award din- 
ner, signifying the growth and progress of the College, to which the 
efforts of the alumni have played a significant role. 


University of Connecticut.—Two internships are being offered 
pharmacy school graduates through a program set up by the Hartford 
Hospital and the University of Connecticut with the Charles P, Pfizer 
Company Laboratories cooperating. Under the new plan, appoint- 
ments will be made for a 23 month period beginning July 1 of each 
year. A salary of $2,400 will be paid the first year and $2,100 the second. 
University fees and expenses will be paid by the students. For further 
details address the Dean, College of Pharmacy, University of Con- 
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necticut, Storrs, Connecticut.—Mr. Edward Mogull of the Ethical Phar- 
macy of Bridgeport, has presented the University with a unique col- 
lection of apothecary jars, mortars, and pestles, both ancient and 
modern, which he has been collecting over a period of 15 years. The 
local chapter of the Rho Pi Phi fraternity has provided funds for the 
purchase of two illuminated display cases which will house the col- 
lection.—Arnold Urdang has completed the work for the doctorate 
and has joined the faculty of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy.— 
Sanford Glassman of New London has presented five rare old volumes 
of prints of botanicals to the school.—Early in April the senior class 
toured the Lilly plant in Indianapolis, the biological laboratory in 
Greenfield, the Abbott Laboratories in Chicago, and spent one day at 
the Renssalaer home of Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute and the 
Winthrop-Sterns plant.—‘‘A Study of Chlorophyll in a White Mutant 
Strain of Helianthus Annuus” is the title of an article by Drs. R. H. 
Wallace and A. E. Schwarting which was published recently in Plant 
Pathology.—Richard Linstrom and Anthony Simonelli, pharmacy sen- 
iors, presented papers at the Connecticut Valley Student Science Con- 
ference held at Amherst College in April.—The four pharmaceutical 
fraternities have been assigned new housing quarters in the new eight 
unit men’s dormitories in which each unit is equipped with a modern 
kitchen, dining facilities, lounge, and recreation rooms.—Prof. N. W. 
Fering addressed the Pharmaceutical Society of Hartford County at 
the February meeting on the topic *“‘The Basis for Prescription Costing 
and a Practical Method of Computing Prescription Prices.” 


Detroit Institute of Technology.—The Student Branch, on January 
19, sponsored an illustrated lecture on the “Romance of Pharmacy” by 
Mr. George Bender, Editor of Modern Pharmacy, before the student 
body.—Twenty-five seniors recently made a visit to the Lederle Labor- 
atories and the E. R. Squibb plants on a field trip to New York. Last 
fall they covered the Lilly and the Upjohn plants.—Prof. J. Verne 
Crandall was elected secretary, and Dean C. H. Waldon, director of 
the Michigan Academy of Pharmacy.—The staff of the College re- 
grets the passing of Prof. B. A. Bialk who died recently in Tucson, 
Arizona. For many years he taught in this College and was noted for 
his dynamic personality and his love of his protession.—The Annual 
Seminar was held on March 24. The chief guest speaker was Prof. 
J. H. Goodness of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, who spoke 
on the subject “Current Concepts of Hydrocortisone Therapy.” 


Drake University.—Dean Byr! E. Benton and Dr. C. Boyd Gran- 
berg attended the Fifth District meeting of Boards and Colleges at 
Minneapolis in February. Dr. Granberg was reelected secretary- 
treasurer of the group.—Dean and Mrs. Benton recently accompanied 
56 students on an industrial tour to the Lilly and the Abbott Labora- 
tories—Prof. J. Earle Galloway, at the January meeting, spoke be- 
fore the Mens’ Group of the Windson Heights Lutheran Church on the 
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topic “Marihuana,” and before the Des Moines Teachers’ Study Group 
in February on “Forensic Chemistry.”"—Dr. James R. Weeks spoke 
before the December meeting of the Student Branch on the history of 
anesthetics and then demonstrated the action of various anesthetics 
using rats as the test animal.—Dr. Jacob Radia was the speaker at a 
recent meeting of the Naval Research Company No. 12 of Des Moines. 
His topic was “The Development of a New Insecticide.” 


Duquesne University.—Dr. John G. Adams has been appointed as 
assistant dean of the School of Pharmacy. He is an alumnus of the 
School and was on the pharmacy staff until he enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where he received the master’s and the doctorate. 
He returned to Duquesne in 1952 and held the position of associate pro- 
fessor at the time of his appointment to the assistant deanship. In 
World War II he was a surgical technician with the U.S. Infantry 
in the European Theater and became the recipient of the Bronze Star 
for meritorious service and the Distinguished Unit Citation. He is a 
member of the APhA, the AAAS, and Rho Chi. 


Ferris Institute.—Forty seniors made the annual educational tour 
of the Upjohn Company at Kalamazoo on February 20-22.—The archi- 
tectural drawings of a $1,000,000 Ferris Institute Pharmacy and Science 
Building have been approved. The structure is to be a three story 
laboratory building housing eighteen laboratories, an auditorium, a lec- 
ture demonstration room, and special facilities including a greenhouse, 
a dark room, and an animal room. Space is provided on the roof for 
a weather station. All structures are planned to better serve disabled 
students. An elevator will be provided with sufficient capacity to 
service wheel chair patients.—The general college division has provided 
a new two-year curriculum for students interested in training for 
dental and medical assistant vocations. The program is designed to 
furnish academic and workshop experience in the areas of the humani- 
ties, biological sciences, bacterial sciences, and clinical diagnostic and 
remedial technics. The course is expected to be especially attractive to 
women who desire to be associated with the medical or dental profes- 
sions in the capacity of secretaries or professional aides. The course 
will be available for the first time in the fall of the current year 
Another recent development is the establishing of a modern and pro- 
gressive health service for students. The emphasis of the new pro- 
gram is upon preventative measures. The service will bring to the 
campus programs of immunization, chest x-ray, and other diagnostic 
services Which are considered desirable or necessary in serving the 
health and the needs of a college community. A complete program 
of health-education is part of the service included in the new organ- 
ization 

University of Florida.—Of the seniors graduating on January 29, 
Robert M. Schatz was elected to Phi Kappa Phi, campus-wide scho- 
lastic honorary.—An anonymous donor has presented a copy of Gut- 
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man’s Modern Drug Encyclopedia as a prize to a graduating senior who 
best exemplifies the qualities of a pharmacist. This year the prize was 
given to William Arnold.——Dr. Charles H. Becker was a guest speaker 
at the January meeting of the Alachua Dental Society. His subject 
was “Dental Prescriptions.” 

Fordham University.—Dr. Leonard J. Piccoli spoke on “Pharmacy 
and Public Health” at the Third Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy 
and Biochemistry held in Sao Paulo, Brazil, December 1-8, 1954. 
Several members of the faculty attended the recent dinner hcenoring 
Dean Francis J. O’Brien of the Albany College of Pharmacy who was 
recently appointed to the New York State Board of Pharmacy Dr 
Alfred J. White has been appointed a member of the Professional Re- 
lations Committee, the Committee on Physicians Pocket Manual, the 
State Welfare Committee, and the Committee on Voluntary Industrial 
Health Insurance of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association. 
Prof, Paul A. Doyle was granted the Ph.D. recently by Fordham, and 
Mr. Dominic Salimando received the Master’s Degree in Education 
from Columbia Teacher's College and is now working for the doc- 
torate at the same school.——Rev. Charles J. Deane, S. J., Regent of the 
College of Pharmacy for 27 years, was honored at a dinner at the 
Hotel Biltmore on November 18, 1954.—Improvements have been made 
which give new offices to the administrative staff and additional lab- 
oratory space and lounges for faculty and students.—Recent speakers 
before the Student Branch were Dean Hugo H. Schaefer of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Charles C. Rabe, assistant secretary of the APhA, and Messrs 
Nicholas S. Gesolde, and Michael Perhach, secretary and president, re- 
spectively, of the New York State Pharmaceutical Association, 


George Washington University.—The Student Branch is sponsor- 
ing a series of talks on trends and opportunities in different fields of 
pharmacy. At recent meetings, Past-President F. Royce Franzoni of the 
APhA spoke on opportunities in the various types of retail pharmacies 
David D. Stiles of the Abbott Laboratories discussed data on prescrip- 
tion trends of the past year, and George F. Archambault, of the U. S 
Public Health Service described the opportunities in civilian and gov- 
ernment hospitals for pharmacy graduates.—Mr. Franzoni has been 
elected president of the newly organized alumni association of the 
college. The first meeting was held on April 2, with President Newell 
Stewart of the APhA as the speaker.—Karl Bambach, executive vice- 
president of the American Drug Manufacturers Association, has been 
appointed as a special lecturer in pharmacy. His lectures will deal 
with pharmaceutical industry, 


University of Houston.—At the first meeting of the Southern As- 
sociation of Phi Delta Chi, which was held in December, 1954, at the 
Southern College of Pharmacy in Atlanta, Georgia, George Mooneyham, 
a junior, and a member of Houston’s Alpha Tau Chapter, was one of the 
three officers elected to act in the capacity of co-chairman for the pur- 
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pose of carrying on activities toward the establishment of a strong 
southern conference. Dean N. M. Ferguson was elected by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce to serve on its Public Health Committee for the 
year 1955. Dean Ferguson attended the recent meeting of the Third 
Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy and Biochemistry in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and on December 13 he gave the student body many interest- 
ing facts about pharmacy in South America and compared the general 
education system there wit! our own. He gave a similar talk also 
before the Houston Area Society of Hospital Pharmacists and the 
Board and College meeting of District No. 6 at New Orleans.—Dr. Don 
C. Kroeger, in February, spoke on the subject “Central Ganglioplegic 
Agents” before the Hospital Pharmacy Seminar in Austin.—The Alpha 
Tau Chapter of Phi Delta Chi initiated ten new members recently.— 
Dr. George F. Archambault spoke before the senior class on February 
21 on “The Future in Hospital Pharmacy.” 


Division of Pharmacy, Howard College, Birmingham.—Enrollment 
the second semester totaled 164.—Dr. Jack T. Bryan spoke recently to 
the resident dermatologists at the University of Alabama Medical School 
on the subject “Pharmacy of Topical Applications.’”’-—Mr. Harold Nelson, 
professor of pharmacy administration, who is now on leave studying 
at the University of Denver, has recently had an article published in the 
Rocky Mountain Druggist entitled “Self-Service in the Modern Drug 
Store.”—Mr. William Rau, representing the Division, spoke briefly at a 
recent meeting of the sixth district of the Tennessee Pharmaceutical 
Association of the advantages offered to students at the Howard College 
Division of Pharmacy.—Drs. Melvin W. Green and Tom D. Rowe, rep- 
resenting the ACPE, visited the Division early in March.—Dr. Milton 
Neuroth, 2nd Grand Vice-Regent of Kappa Psi, visited the local chap- 
ter recently.—Actual construction of the pharmacy building on the 
new campus site has begun. The three-storied brick building will be of 
yeorgian architecture. 


University of Hllinois—Dr. Herbert E. Longenecker, 42-year-old 
dean of the Graduate Schoo! at the University of Pittsburgh, will become 
vice-president of the University of Illinois in charge of the Chicago 
Professional Colleges, effective August 1, 1955. He will be the admin- 
istrative head of the Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, the 
Graduate College in Chicago, School of Nursing, Research and Educa- 
tional Hospitals, Clinic, Institutes, and other health science units at 
the West Side Medical Center. Dr. F. J. Gerty, head of the search: com- 
mittee to name a man for the vice-presidency says that Dr. Longenecker 
has an important advantage in that he is not a member of any one of the 
professions for which the colleges on the Chicago campus prepare candi- 
dates, but he has at the same time, an excellent understanding of the 
aims, importance and interrelationships of these colleges. Born in Lititz, 
Pennsylvania in 1912 and educated at Pennsylvania State College where 
he received the B.S. in 1933, the M.S. in 1934, and the Ph.D. in 1936. 
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He is married and has four children. He was a graduate assistant and 
later instructor in Pennsylvania State College, 1933-36; National Re- 
search Council fellow at the University of Liverpool, England, 1936-37, 
University of Cologne, Germany, 1937, Queens University, Canada, 1938; 
then came to the University of Pittsburgh where his posts have included 
professor of biochemistry and directorship of the Buhl Foundation 
Project and since 1946, dean of the Graduate School. He has a long 
record of service on national, state, and local boards and committees. 
He is a member of 19 professional societies and clubs. He has served 
as president of the American Chemical Society and the Pittsburgh 
Chemists Club and is vice-president of the American Oil Chemists 
Society. He is a fellow of the American Public Health Association, the 
New York Academy of Sciences and the American Institute of Chemists. 
—The College of Pharmacy held a memorial service for the late 
Professor E. A. Gathercoal in the Chicago Illini Union Building on the 
afternoon of March 11, 1955. Professor Gathercoal was the last of the 
instructional staff who witnessed the change which took place in 
pharmaceutical education during its transition to an extended program 
from the early 1900’s to 1932. At the memorial service tribute was 
paid to him as a teacher, a researcher, and as an administrative leader. 
—Plans for the dedication of the new pharmacy building are being 
formulated, the approximate date being May 18 and 19, 1955, It will 
be in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association which is scheduled to meet in Chicago at that time. 

State University of Ilowa.—Dean L. C. Zopf and several members of 
the staff attended the meeting of District No. 5, Boards and Colleges, 
at Minneapolis in February.—The annual Prize Prom, sponsored by 
the Student Branch was held on February 25. Each couple attending 
received a large assortment of drug store merchandise and several door 
prizes were distributed at a mid-party drawing. The merchandise was 
made available by eighty-eight manufacturers of drug and allied pro- 
ducts.—Dean and Mrs. Zopf held an open house on December 22 for 
the faculty and staff of the College and the Department of Drug 
Service.—Profs. G. A. Wiese and J. W. Jones were among those chosen 
from the University faculties to represent the University on Career 
Day programs held in the state.—Profs. H. P. Baumann, W. L. Kerr, 
W. W. Tester, H. L. Van Horne and G. A. Wiese gave a pharmacy 
demonstration to medical students in the Department of Pharmacology 
of the College of Medicine in December.—A remodeling and expansion 
program has been completed which acquired space for a research 
laboratory and a dispensing laboratory which is modern in every re- 
spect. Each of the 18 individual units is stocked with prescription chem- 
icals and all equipment necessary for dispensing, including individual 
telephones. The laboratory was planned with the idea of placing the 
student in a realistic prescription store environment as nearly as pos- 
sible. Remodeling the manufacturing laboratory resulted in air con- 
ditioned sterile product, tablet and powder rooms. All working units 
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are steel with stainless steel tops and a large amount of special labora- 
tory equipment has been acquired. 

University of Kansas.—The Student Branch recently held an eve- 
ning discussion on the subject of “The Dispensing Doctor”. The dis- 
cussion was led by Marion King, President of the State Board of 
Pharmacy, and Clara Miller, Secretary of Kansas Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation.—Wayne Wagers, teaching assistant, was called into the Army 
at the end of the first semester.—-Richard Lolley, Gerald Beckloff, and 
Richard Philips were appointed as student teaching assistants for the 
spring semester.—A set of telephones, the gift of the Kansas Pharma- 
ceutical Association, has been installed in the dispensing laboratory 
where it plays an active role in the teaching of speciality items as well 
as compounding practice.—Dr. J. H. Burckhalter has been elected chair- 
man of the Kansas University Section of the American Chemical Society. 
Dr. C. F. Peterson is the new secretary. 

University of Kansas City.—Dean and Mrs. Leslie L. Eisenbrandt 
attended the meeting of District No, 6, Boards and Colleges in New 
Orleans in January. The Dean and Mr. Leo McMahon who teaches 
courses in pharmacy administration, attended the recent meeting of 
the Midwest Pharmaceutical Conference in Kansas City. 

University of Maryland.—The Dean’s Honor List, now in its third 
year, is the longest ever. The faculty committee that suggested the 
idea of Honor Awards for all classes is gratified with the success of 
the devise as a means of stimulating scholarship. One-third of the 
freshman class received the honor which is awarded to all students who 
made a grade point average of 3.0 (B) or above.—The School won second 
place in a competition for displays arranged by students in connection 
with National Pharmacy Week. The display, depicting the relationships 
between physicians, layman, and pharmacist, was conceived by a stu- 
dent committee headed by Mrs. Jo Anne Enterline. The art work was 
done by Miss Sue Brotman and Jerry Fine photographed the exhibit.— 
Fifty-four junior and senior students visited the Eli Lilly plant during 
the vacation between the semesters.—The entire faculty attended the 
inauguration of Dr, William Homer Elkins as president of the University 
of Maryland at the College Park Campus on January 20, 1955. The 
ceremony, which was attended by many delegates from United States 
colleges and universities and federal, state and municipal dignitaries, 
was colorful and impressive. President Elkins is already at work on 
improvements for the Baltimore Campus. In the not too distant future 
the School of Pharmacy is to have a new building. Plans for a new 
library, which will house the combined collections of the schools of 
pharmacy, medicine, dentistry and nursing, have been drawn. A stu- 
dent union building, which will provide much needed refreshment and 
recreational! facilities, is already beycnd the elementary planning stage 

University of Michigan.—Dr. Floyd A. Grolle represented the pro- 
fession of pharmacy in East Lansing in January at the annual Michigan 
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Rural Health Conference. The topics discussed embraced the two 
themes “Child and Youth Health” and “Careers in Health.” Dr. Grolle 
also attended the annual Marketing Teachers Conference of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association held in Detroit in December 1954.—Mr, O. 
K. Grettenberger, director of Drugs and Drug Stores for the state of 
Michigan, spoke on Michigan Pharmacy Regulations before the De- 
cember Student Branch meeting of the APhA.—lIn February the senior 
class was the guest of the Lederle Laboratories in New York City and 
Pearl River.—Dr. Lee F. Worrell, representing the Washtenaw County 
Pharmaceutical Association, spoke before the Health Division of the 
Ann Arbor Council of Social Agencies in December. He discussed the 
mutual interests of the two organizations and was elected a member of 
the Budget Committee of the Ann Arbor Community Chest. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. W. J. Hadley and Angus H. Taylor 
were co-chairmen at the meeting of District No, 5, Colleges and Boards, 
held at the Hotel Nicollet on February 14-15. All constituent groups 
were represented except one college. Sioux Falls, South Dakota, was 
selected as the next place of meeting.—Dean Charles H. Rogers was one 
of the principal speakers at a testimonial banquet tendered Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey by the pharmacists of Minnesota at the Hotel 
Nicollet on January 20.—Dr. Charles V. Netz was one of a four mem- 
ber discussion panel on “product duplication” at the February 16 meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Branch of the APhA.—Dr. Wallace White 
recently moved his family from their Lake Minnetonka home to a new 
home in University Grove.—On February 7 and 8, Dr. Melvin Green, 
Dean Tom Rowe, and Dean Russell Collins (Indiana University) visited 
the University campus in behalf of the ACPE, On February 7 they were 
luncheon guests of President J, L. Morrill and dinner guests of Dean 
and Mrs. Charles H. Rogers. 

University of Mississippi—The second semester enrollment is 128 
Of these, 45 are seniors, 37 are juniors, and 46 are sophomores. These 
figures do not include pre-pharmacy students who are enrolled in the 
College of Liberal Arts.—Dr. Milton L. Neuroth, second vice-president 
of Kappa Psi, visited the local chapter on March 7.—Durward D. Dodgen 
of Winnsboro, Texas, and Robert B. Thompson of Saperton, Georgia, 
enrolled the second semester for graduate work toward the master’s 
degree in pharmaceutical chemistry.—The Third Annual Pharmacy 
Conference was held in the University’s Continuation Study Center on 
April 20 and 21 with President Newell Stewart of the APhA as chief 
guest speaker.——_Two pharmacy seniors were graduated at the January 
commencement.—The senior class made its annual field trip to the Lilly 
and the Upjohn plants on April 12 and 13 


Montana State University —The enrollment this year exceeds last 
year's by 12 per cent.—Dean Jack E. Orr attended and served as presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain Drug Conference held in Denver, February 
12-13.—Drs. Melvin Green and Leib Riggs of the ACPE accompanied 
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by Frank Lenz of the Montana State Board of Pharmacy, inspected the 
School in February.—Dean Ivan Rowland, of the Idaho State College 
of Pharmacy, was a campus visitor in February.—Dr. George Gosman, a 
1916 graduate of the School and now a prominent western Montana 
druggist as well as lieutenant governor of Montana, presided over the 
State Senate during this year’s legislative session 


University of Nebraska.—Fourteen scholarships have been granted 
by the faculty for the school year 1954-55. Three of them were made 
possible by grants from the Lincoln Drug Company; six by the Smith- 
Dorsey Division of the Wander Company; and five by the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education.—The Annual Banquet of the 
College, sponsored by the Student Branch, was held at the Hotel Lin- 
coln on May 28.—Dean J. B. Burt attended the winter meeting of the 
Midwest Conference of Pharmaceutical Associations held in Kansas 
City, Missouri, January 22-23.—The junior and senior classes visited 
the Eli Lilly plant en April 4 and 5.—Dean and Mrs. Burt attended the 
meeting of the District No. 6, Boards and Colleges, at New Orleans in 


January. 


University of North Carolina.—Dean FE. A. Brecht gave the Decem- 
ber commencement address at the University of Tennessee Medical 
Units Division on the subject “Community Responsibilities of the Health 
Professions”.—Prof. H. O. Thompson recently addressed the Lions’ 
Club of Thomasville on the subject of “Physiological Stress”.—Junior 
and senior classes inspected Lilly’s and Abbott's plants recently. 
Prof. Hammerness has supplemented the instruction in the course in 
Drug Store Management and in Accounting, respectively, by inspec- 
tion of neighboring wholesale drug houses and by expert demonstra- 
tions by National Cash Register Company representatives on account- 
ing features of cash registers—Dr. L. C. MacKinney, Kenan professor 
of history, was sponsored by the Rho Chi Society for an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Medieval Pharmacy” based upon research information he 
obtained during a recent trip to Europe.—The North Carolina Research 
Foundation, Inc., Board of Directors, on February 2, voted a fiscal 
budget of $10,310 providing for 6 graduate fellowships, tuition aid, 
research facilities and library materials. The Foundation has realized 
a $200 retaining fee on a license for the use of a patent assigned to 
it through recent research by Dr. Walter H. Hartung. 


North Dakota Agricultural College, School of Pharmacy.—Late in 
March, forty students visited the Parke-Davis, the Upjohn plants and 
the Abbott Laboratories.—Dean W. F. Sudro attended the meetings of 
District No. 5 in Minneapolis.—For the third consecutive year the North 
Dakota Cancer Society has granted the School of Pharmacy the sum 
of $4,000 to continue and expand research work dealing with organic 
sulphur compounds and their action on cancer tissue. Dr. C, E. Miller 


is directing the work 
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Ohio Northern University.—Dr. Ear! Beck joined the pharmacy staff 
on February 1 as assistant professor in biochemistry and bacteriology. 
Dr. Beck received the doctorate at the end of the fall semester at Penn 
State University.—Dr. Anna Koffler was invited to take part in the 
first symposium on Nutrition of Plants and Man, which was held on 
February 14-16, at Michigan State College at East Lansing in connection 
with the Michigan State College Centennial of Land Grant Colleges.— 
On February 24 the Student Branch and the local chapter of Kappa Psi 
honored Dean Emeritus R. H. Raabe who has been connected with Ohio 
Northern University for more than 40 years. Dean Linwood F. Tice 
of Philadelphia, who is president elect of the AACP was the main 
speaker at the honoring banquet. 

Ohio State University.—Dean B. V. Christensen attended a meeting 
of the ACPE in Chicago on January 12-21.—A banquet sponsored by 
Rho Chi was tendered Dean Christensen and a gift was presented to 
him on February 23. Vice-President Frederic Heimberger was the 
speaker on the occasion.—Dr. Ear! P. Guth participated in a symposium 
on ophthalmic solutions sponsored by the Central Ohio Hospital Pharma- 
cists Association on January 18.—The junior and senior classes made a 
tour of the Eli Lilly plant on February 20-22.—Dr. Arthur Tye spoke to 
a group of nurses at the Benjamin Franklin Tuberculosis Hospital on 
the subject “Hospitals and Nursing” on February 7.—Five new members 
have been initiated by Rho Chi.—Mr. Charles L. Williams has been 
awarded a ten-year pin by the American Red Cross in honor of his 
years of service as a teacher.—Fluorescent lighting and air conditioning 
apparatus has been installed in the pharmacy library. 

University of Oklahoma.—Public Health was the theme of the Fifth 
Annual Seminar spensored by the School of Pharmacy on March 23. It 
was held in the Hotel Lockett with the Norman druggists serving as 
hosts. The principal speaker for the occasion was President Newell 
Stewart of the APhA who spoke on the subject “Pharmacy’s Horizons.” 
—An educational program is being carried to the registered pharmacists 
in the northeastern part of the state by the pharmacy faculty with the 
cooperation of the Oklahoma University Extension Division and the 
Northeastern A. and M. College. The program was given in Miami, 
Oklahoma on March 2 and 3. It included a discussion of Eye Prescrip- 
tions by Prof, Jean Brown; Accidental Poisoning by Dr. C. P. Headlee 
and Public Relations by Dean Ralph W. Clark. The druggists in that 
area asked for the program and it will be carried to other parts of the 
state if there is a demand for it—Drs. Headlee and Clark have dis- 
cussed and demonstrated “The Use and Abuse of Drugs” before high 
school assemblies in eight towns, recently.—Dr. Blanche Sommers, on 
February 24, spoke before the Sigma Xi Society on the subject “Freeze 
Drying and Its Pharmaceutical Applications.”—Four students were re- 
cipients of Foundation scholarships the second semester. The Rho Chi 
chapter has voted to give $100 as a matching fund for the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education scholarships. 
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Southwestern State College, Oklahoma School of Pharmacy.—The 
Student Branch has awarded two scholarships of $65 each to outstand- 
ing students during the current school year.—Nine new students reg- 
istered in pharmacy last fall. There are now 89 enrolled in pharmacy 
proper and 41 in prepharmacy courses.—Dr, Charles Schwartz, profes- 
sor of pharmaceutical chemistry, was a participant in a_ hopsital 
pharmacy seminar at the University of Texas on February 19-20.—Mr. 
Connie Masterson, owner of four professional pharmacies in Oklahoma 
City, spoke before the Student Branch in January; his subject was 
“Management Personne! and Relations.’—Dean W. D. Strother and a 
number of pharmacy staff members are on a college committee col- 
laborating with the biological science department in the promotion of a 
district science fair for public school students to be held in April on 
the Southwestern campus. This is the first event of its kind to be held 
in southwestern Oklahoma.—Dean Strother and Dr. Charles Schwartz 
with four members of the Student Branch, met in Oklahoma City in 
February with Dean Clark and four members of the Student Branch at 
the University of Oklahoma to promote continued good relations be- 
tween the faculties and students of both institutions. This was the first 
of a series of meetings planned by the two schools to discuss mutual 
problems.—Mr. E. C. Harkins of the Food and Drug Administration 
interviewed senior students in March, relative to employment possibil- 
ities in the Administration Samuel Bernhardt and Jack Myrick, 
pharmacy students, have been accepted by the local chapter of Alpha 
Phi Sigma because of their high scholastic average Work has been 
started on the new Student Center, costing $550,000. It is scheduled to 
be completed before March 1, 1956. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.—Dr. John C. Krantz, 
Jr., professor of pharmacology at the School of Medicine, University of 
Maryland, became the third recipient of the Rho Chi citation at this 
College. Fourteen honor students were inducted on this occasion fol- 
lowing which Dr. Krantz gave the Third Annual Julius W, Sturmer 
Memorial Lecture, the subject of his address being “The Simplicity to 
Wonder.”’—Mr. Robert A. Hardt, president of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association and vice-president of Hoffman- 
LaRoche, Inc., was the guest speaker at the mid-winter alumni reunion 
dinner.—The honorary degree of master in pharmacy was conferred 
upon Louis J. Fischl, president of the American College of Apothecaries 
and upon Lewis H. Headings, pharmacist of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
at the Founders’ Day exercises on February 24. Dr. Arthur Osol gave the 
Founders’ Day address.—The College is offering to a selected number of 
qualified students, graduate assistantships in pharmacy for the year 
1955-56. Each will receive a stipend of $1000 with remission of fees 
A maximum teaching load of 12 hours will be required, They may en- 
roll in the graduate school and work toward a master’s degree or the 
doctorate. For further details address the Secretary of the Graduate 
Committee. 3ecause of the ever-increasing interest and use of radio- 
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isotopes in medicine and in pharmacy, especially in manufacturing 
laboratories and hospital pharmacies, the College is pioneering in offer- 
ing a special course in radioisotope techniques.—Classes will be held 
for four weeks commencing June 6, 1955. Dr. Arthur Osol will super- 
vise the course work, and instruction will be given by Professor Grafton 
D. Chase, who has had considerable experience in this field and who 
has attended several courses of instruction at Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies.—The course will consider both the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of radioisotope techniques. For details, address the Reg- 
istrar. 

University of Pittsburgh.—An article entitled ““-Pharmacy Discovers 
Public Relations”, co-authored by Prof. W. L. Blockstein and Dr, R. W. 
Sager, was published in Vol. 6, No. 2, 1955, of the American College Pub- 
lic Relations Quarterly.—Drs. E. S. Hudak and J. H. Wotiz authored an 
article entitled “Isomeric Normal Monynoic Acids” which was published 
in a recent number of the Journal of Organic Chemistry.—Dean E. C. 
Reif spoke recently before the Science Teachers Section of the North- 
western Pennsylvania Teachers’ Conference in Erie, on the subject “High 
School Preparation for the Health Profession”. The School presented an 
exhibit around the theme “‘The Chemotherapy of Cancer” at the annual 
Scientific Day of the School of Medicine held at the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research.—Dr. E. P. Claus spoke recently on “Allergy” 
before the Ernsworth Civic Club and also the Garden Club of Murrays- 
ville on “Botany and Allergy.”—Dr. Claus and Philip Blank, M.D., 
recently discussed “The Significant Pollen Prevalence in the Western 
Pennsylvania Area and Its Treatment” before the Pittsburgh Allergy 
Society. The discussion was sponsored by the Allergy Section of the 
Department of Medicine of the University of Pittsburgh—Dr. John J. 
DeFoe spoke in March before the Institute for Medical Record Libra- 
rians on the subject “Pharmaceutical Terms and New Drugs”. The 
sound slide film, “Pharmacy at Pitt”, has had a number of showings 
recently by various members of the faculty.— Dr. G. B. Hook moderated 
a forum recently on “Problems of Purchasing Hospital Pharmaceutical 
Supplies” before the Hospital Purchasing Agents Association of the 
Pittsburgh area.—The School held its annual Alumni Open House on 
March 30. The program centered around the theme “Your Health and 
Your Heart” with a series of lectures and demonstrations provided by 
member of the pharmacology staff—The Inter-fraternity Council was 
awarded third prize, a Certificate of Merit, for a display installed in the 
Cathedral of Learning during the 1954 National Pharmacy Week. 

Purdue University.—Dean Glenn L. Jenkins was elected vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the Pharmacy Section of the AAAS and Dr, John 
E. Christian was elected secretary of the Section for a four year term 
at the annual meeting in Berkeley, California on December 26-31, 1954. 
—Dr. H. George DeKay, chairman of the Professional Relations Com- 
mittee of the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association, spoke recently at 
the seventy-first annual convention of the Indiana Veterinary Medical 
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Association on the topic “The Veterinarian and the Prescription”. He 
also attended the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association in Chicago on February 7-10.—During January, 
Kappa Epsilon initiated several new members and Kappa Psi and Rho 
Chi each initiated ten new members. 

Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy.—Thirteen seniors who 
wish to become acquainted with hospital pharmacy facilities, adminis- 
tration, and relations with other hospital departments, are enrolled in 
the two-hour Hospital Pharmacy Orientation course being given in 
the spring semester. This first hospital credit course was developed 
from a report by Dr. Blake F. Putney, of the Rutgers faculty, coming 
out of a 1952-53 workshop made possible by a $1,000 grant from the 
New Jersey Society of Hospital Pharmacists. Miss Geraldine Stockert, 
chief pharmacist at Monmouth Memorial Hospital in Long Branch, New 
Jersey, is the course instructor. She received the B.S. in pharmacy in 
1936 from Creighton University College of Pharmacy and served as a 
hospital pharmacist in Omaha prior to joining the Monmouth Memorial 
staff in 1944.—The Eleventh Annual Seminar Lectures for Pharmacists 
sponsored by the College and the Northern New Jersey Branch of the 
APhA was held on Wednesdays, March 2, 9, 16, and 23. The program 
was presented as a basic training program geared to the demands of 
the modern pharmaceutical progress that is practical for all retail phar- 
macists, and members of the allied professions. The subjects covered 
by specialists were pharmacological development of drugs, the newer 
antihypertensive drugs, human relations, and professional promotion. 
During the winter the undergraduates were addressed by outstanding 
specialists on the subjects of the use of visual aids in professional 
selling, the pharmacist in the armed forces, the traffic in narcotics, new 
drug development, the pharmacy graduate and the wholesale pharma- 
cist, the pharmacist in research, and the hospital pharmacy and phar- 
macy administration.—The February Journal of Pediatrics carried an 
article by Dr. Morton J. Rodman on “A Survey of Potentially Harm- 
ful Household Products”, and “R. N.”, a journal of nursing, carried 
two papers by him, one on “Recent Advances in Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Epilepsy”, and the otner on “The Physiology and Pharmacology 
of Sleep.”"—The fourth annual Rutgers Pharmaceutical Conference was 
held on the New Brunswick campus on May 11. The general theme 
was how pharmacy is affected by educational changes, product de- 
velopment, government activity, public relations and consumers’ atti- 
tudes. Dean L. F. Tice, of Philadelphia, led off by speaking on the topic 
“Education, Too, Must Progress.” Representatives of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and of Industry contributed to the program 

School of Pharmacy Medical College of South Carolina.—The Schoo! 
opened the fall session with an increased enrollment of 75 students. 
The School! for the first time has a dormitory for men, known as the 
“Alumni Memorial House.” It is a million dollar investment, modern 
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in every detail including among other things a cafeteria, a lounge, and 
recreation rooms. It opened on January 3.—The ten million dollar 
teaching hospital of 450 beds is nearing completion. Dedication is 
scheduled for May 10. The teaching hospital dispensary will be super- 
vised by the School of Pharmacy.—The first Annual Pharmacy Seminar 
sponsored by the State Pharmaceutical Association, the University of 
South Carolina, and the Medical College of South Carolina, was held 
on January 12 at the University in Columbia. The program dealt with 
both the professional and business aspects of interest to the practicing 
pharmacists. Over 250 were in attendance. The Seminar will be an 
annual affair, held alternately in Columbia and Charleston. 


University of South Carolina.—There are 161 students registered 
for the spring semester, 12 of them are women.—Dr. James M. Plaxo, 
Sr., of Due West, addressed the March meeting of the Student Branch 
on the subject “Professional Pharmacy.’—Profs. C, M. Gittinger and 
R. C. Stokes were guest speakers at the February meeting of the Tenth 
District Pharmaceutical Association. Prof. Gittenger’s topic was “Crea- 
tive Selling” and Prof. Stokes’, “Public Relations.”—The Fifth District 
and the School presented a television program on February 4. Mrs. 
Myrtle Mackey, pharmacist at the State Hospital, spoke on “Hospital 
Pharmacy”, and several members of the faculty presented a skit on 
“Sources of Drugs.’”—Dean R. W. Morrison discussed the extended 
pharmacy program before the Eighth District February meeting, and 
Dr. J. E. Hunter spoke on the recent prescription survey in the Co- 
lumbia area. 


Southern College of Pharmacy.—tThe first Southern Regional Con- 
ference of Phi Delta Chi, which is composed of ten active chapters, was 
held in the College building on December 29 and 30, 1954, with Alpha 
Rho, the local chapter as hosts. Grand Secretary-Treasurer Rand P. 
Hollenbeck was present from the national chapter.—Thirty-eight mem- 
bers of the junior and senior classes and student wives made the annual 
trip to the Eli Lilly and the Parke-Davis plants in February.—The 
College faculty will present the second annual short course on March 
31, April 4 and 6. The theme of the course is recent advances in dis- 
pensing. 

St. John’s University College of Pharmacy.—St. Luke’s Society of 
the College held its annual Communion Breakfast on March 20, in the 
refectory of the University’s Down Town Division. Rev. Vincent J. 
Nugent, C.M., chairman of the department of sacred science in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, was the guest speaker. Follow- 
ing the breakfast, Rev. James O’Keefe, C.M., spiritual counselor and 
instructor in religion in the Pharmacy School, celebrated Mass in 
DePaul Chapel.—Dr. Andrew Bartilucci, assistant dean of the College 
of Pharmacy, and Dr. Albert J. Sica, associate dean of Fordham Uni- 
versity’s School of Pharmacy, were honored at the fifty-seventh annual 
banquet of the Italian Pharmaceutical Association at a dinner on March 
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6. They both received inscribed scrolls testifying to their positions as 
“outstanding members of the profession and the Italian Pharmaceutical 
Association.”—The campaign for the collection of funds for the erection 
and equipment of a modern science building on the University’s Long 
Island campus was set at $500,000 for 1954. This fund was over sub- 
scribed by more than $32,000. The goal for the current year is set at 
$1,000,00. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy.—Dr. Frank L. Mercer, of the de- 
partment of pharmacognosy, was one of the eight recipients of the 1954 
awards given by the Alumni Association for outstanding service to 
pharmacy in the Greater St. Louis Area. The eight recipients represent 
eight different pharmaceutical activities—A later announcement also 
reveals that a 1954 award was also presented to Dr. Alphonse Mc- 
Mahon, chief of statf at St. John’s Hospital, past president of the 
Southern Medical Association and a member of the faculty of St. Louis 
University Medical School, in recognition of his many contributions 
to the medical and pharmaceutical community of Greater St. Louis. 
Dr. Arthur G. Zupko conducted an evening survey course in pharma- 
cology which began on January 12 and continued through April 20, in 
which 106 persons are enrolled. Three-fourths ot the registrants are 
registered pharmacists engaged in retail, hospital, industrial, and de- 
tail work. The other fourth is composed of nurses, research and indus- 
trial personnel, physicians, and educators. Dean Schlichting and Asso- 
ciate Dean Thayer represented the College at the meeting of District 
No. 6, Boards and Colleges in New Orleans.—“Opportunities in Phar- 
macy” Was the subject discussed at the January meeting of the Stu- 
dent Branch. The guest speakers were Irwin Hodge, sales manager 
for the Abbott Laboratories, who discussed industry and sales; Norman 
Hammelman, chief pharmacist at the Veterans Hospital, who spoke on 
hospital pharmacy; and Larry Schreiber of the Kingston Pharmacy, 
who surveyed the opportunities in the field of retail pharmacy.— 
Associate Dean Thayer, in his capacity at National Grand Counselor 
of Kappa Psi, recently visited the chapters at the Universities of Ten- 
nessee and Nebraska, and the local chapter Gamma Phi was visited 
by Grand Secretary-Treasurer Frank H. Eby.—On March 23, Charles 
C. Rabe, formerly on the College staff but now associated with the 
headauarters APhA staff in Washington, addressed the St. Louis local 
branches and the American Society of Hospital Pharmacy. His subject 
was the many ways in which the APhA as a national organization 
functions for the betterment of all phases of pharmacy.—Drs. Frank 
L. Mercer and Arthur J. Zimmer have been advanced from associate 
professors to full professorships in their respective departments and 
Dr. Robert H. Schleif has been promoted from the rank of assistant 
professor to that of associate. 

University of Tennessee.—Drs. Melvin Green and Tom D. Rowe, 
representing the ACPE, visited the School on February 28.—William 
B. Safford, instructor in pharmacy received the M.S. in Pharm. degree 
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from the University of Mississippi in January.—Mr. Paul C. Wiesman, 
chief pharmacist of the Norwich Pharmacal Company, addressed the 
student body on February 14 on “How A New Product is Born.”— 
President and Chief Chemist, Mr. Julius Kahn of the Ar-Ex Products 
Company of Chicago, spoke recently before the senior class on “Aller- 
genic Products and Allergies.’—Dr. Levi Bingenheimer addressed the 
Memphis Professional Pharmacists and the Hospital Pharmacists So- 
ciety on February 3 on “Prescription Accuracy.” 

University of Texas.—Thirty-five seniors received their degrees at 
the end of the first semester, January 29. Dean Chauncey Leake, dean 
of the Medical School in Galveston, gave the graduating address using 
interprofessional relations as his subject which he developed from the 
historical point of view.—The Seventh Annual! Hospital Seminar, spon- 
sored by the Texas Society of Hospital Pharmacists, the College of 
Pharmacy, and the Division of Extension of the University, was held 
on the campus on February 19-20.—A Pharmacy Management Con- 
ference sponsored by the College and the Extension Division was held 
in San Antonio on February 18-19.—Kappa Epsilon has initiated three 
new members. The chapter has as a project the selling of refreshments 
in order to raise funds for a scholarship to be given to a woman phar- 
macy student.—Kappa Psi has recently elected 15 new pledges to mem- 
bership.—The second semester opened with a total enrollment of 350 
students. 

Texas Southern University.—The sixth annual all day seminar was 
held on April 6. The theme of the seminar was “Veterinary Pharmacy.” 
The program was moderated by Dr. A. N. Poindexter, D.V.M., of 
Prairie View College. He opened the program by discussing “The 
Common Ground of Human and Animal! Diseases.” The program was 
liberally supported by Industry.—The senior pharmacy class conducted 
the University Vesper Services on Sunday, March 6.—The junior and 
senior classes were guests of McKesson and Robbins at the Company’s 
local offices on March 17.—A group of twenty-five students presented 
a radio program on “The Pharmacist in Rural Communities” on March 
23. The Pharmacy Educational Tour Club, in its effort to raise funds 
this year, recently sponsored a basket ba!’ game between local high 
school seniors and the University freshmen 

University of Utah.—The Student Branch entered a float in the 
annual parade during the Home Coming celebration in October and 
was awarded a first place trophy.—The Student Branch and the local 
chapter of Phi Delta Chi, in the campus snow carnival, held in Febru- 
ary, captured a first place trophy in ice skating activities and a second 
place trophy for snow sculpturing.—The Beta Epsilon chapter of the 
Rho Chi Society was installed at the University on April 18. Dean Ivan 
W. Rowland of the Idaho State College of Pharmacy was the installing 
officer—Ed Filippetti, a junior and president of the local chapter of 
Phi Delta Chi, was the Student Branch representative to the Student 
Section of the APhA at the Miami Beach meeting.—The Student Branch 
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held a “mock” convention of the APhA on May 19 at the Hotel Utah 
for the purpose of giving the students a better understanding of th 
functions and set-up of his professional organization. Mr. Jack B. Heinz 
was chosen to act as honorary chairman of the event. 


Medical College of Virginia.—The MCV announces a graduate pro- 
gram of study leading to the degree MS.. in Hospital Pharmacy. Can- 
didates will devote 20 hours each week as interns in the hospital phar- 
macy. A yearly stipend of $1,000 will be paid. The satisfactory com- 
pletion of 26 semester hours of study; the preparation of a thesis ac- 
ceptable to the Committee on Graduate Study; satisfying the lan- 
guage requirements of the Committee; and the spending of a minimum 
of 22 months in residence will be required. Limited number of open- 
ings are available to recent graduates of schools of pharmacy and in 
addition to the stipend indicated, there are grants in aid to those who 
qualify. Appointments will be made for a period of 22 months be- 
ginning September 1, 1955, For further details address Dean R. Black- 
well Smith, Jr., School of Pharmacy, MCV, Richmond 19, Virginia.— 
Dr. Warren E. Weaver has been named editor and Dr. J. Doyle Smith 
associate editor of the Bulletin of the Virginia Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Dr. Weaver also presented the nature of a 
course in veterinary pharmacy in the pharmacy curriculum of the 
School of Pharmacy before the Annual Virginia Veterinary Medicine 
Seminar which was held in Roanoke on March 16 and 17.—Dr. J. Doyle 
Smith presented a paper on hypotensive agents at the American Chem- 
ical Society meeting in Cincinnati on March 31.—Dr. B, L. Hanna has 
been appointed to the staff of the department of biology and genetics. 
Dr. Hanna conducts a course in comparative anatomy for pharmacy 
students.—The Student Branch was awarded first place in the 1954 
National Pharmacy Week public exhibit contest. 


Washington State College.—Since 1949 the College, in addition to 
the standard four-year course, has offered an optional so-called “five 
year course’. Beginning in the fall of 1957 registration in the four- 
year course will be discontinued.—During the last week in February 
51 junior and senior students made an educational tour of the Upjohn, 
the Abbott, and the Lilly plants.—Scholarships totaling nearly $1,500 
have been awarded to undergraduate students.—Drs. White, Gibson, 
Martin, and Bhatia have received research grants amounting to $5,000 
for projects they have underway the current year.—Dean Bang and 
Dr. Gibson attended the Teachers’ Seminar at Storrs, Connecticut In 
use this vear are new laboratories for dispensing, physical pharmacy, 
and a drug preparation laboratory. Much new equipment has been 
provided and four new research laboratories are now in use.—Dr 
Melvin Green headed a group that inspected the School for tne ACPE 
on February 14. While here Dr. Green spoke to the students at an 
evening meeting. 
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University of Wisconsin —Something new in medical training 
films, a slice-by-slice tour of the human brain, has been produced by 
Dr. Paul Settlage, associate professor of anatomy at the University of 
Wisconsin. The accomplishment required a careful and complicated 
technique of embedding, slicing, staining and photographing. The new 
process will supplement the normal method of anatomical study by 
dissection. By viewing the motion pictures of successive layers of the 
brain the students can, in seven minutes, see the entire brain unfold 
before them as layer after tayer, each one-twenty-fifth of an inch 
in thickness, drops away. For a more detailed study they can reter 
to still photographs of each layer made at the same time as the movies 
Dr, Settlage is planning on applying the new technique to other varts 
of the human body.—Special projects designed to enhance the edu- 
cational effectiveness of the School will be supported by an annual 
grant of $1,000 from Mr. Oscar Rennebohm, pharmacist and former 
governor of the state. To encourage a high level of service among 
teaching assistants, part of the fund will be awarded to two gracuate 
students for outstanding work in that capacity. The fund also will 


to muke 


support an annual series of guest lectures by men qualified 
an unusual contribution to instruction in professional and research 
fields —A grant from the Upjohn Company will be used to suppor: two 
fellowships.—An Oldershaw 50-plate distillation column, for purifica- 
tion of research solvents, has been added to equipment.—Dr. Takeru 
Higuchi presented an invitational talk on “Some New Approaches to 
Drug Analysis” before the Central Section of the American Pharrua- 
ceutical Manufacturers Association in February.—Dr. W. O. Fove was 
an invitational speaker on antitubercular activities of metal chelates 
at the Midwest Meeting of the American Chemical Society in Novem- 
ber. He spoke on anti-ulcer agents before the Southeast Wisconsin 
branch of the APhA in March. 

University of Wyoming.—The College of Pharmacy, along with the 
other college divisions of the University, held Open House for the mem- 
bers of the Wyoming State Legislature, their wives, husbands, and 
guests on February 12.—Miss Mieco Nakamura, a junior pharmacy 
student, received one of the two annual student awards of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society at the February meeting of the Wyoming Sec- 
tion of the Society.—Several members of the faculty attended a meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Wyoming Pharmacal Association at Rawlins 
in January, the Central Section at Casper in February, and the Rocky 
Mountain Drug Conference in Denver also in February. Dean Day 
was elected First Vice Chairman of the Conference for the current 
year.—The faculty and senior students made a tour as the guests of 
the Davis Brothers Wholesale Drug Company in Denver in March.— 
Mr. Ralph L. Horst, chief of the Denver District, United States Food 
and Drug Administration, visited the Wyoming campus recently to 
make preliminary plans for job interviews with seniors in pharmacy 
and chemistry interested in positions with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration.—Mr. N. Orwin Rush, director of the University library and 
Wyoming's representative on the American Library Association Coun- 
cil, attended the midwinter meeting of the Association in Chicago in 
February.—Dr. Thomas J. Field of the chemistry department was re- 
cently elected a national officer of the Gamma Sigma Epsilon Chemical 
Fraternity.—Prof. Raymond J. Kahl has been selected as a member 
of the membership committee of the Wyoming Section of the ACS.— 
The College held Open House for a large number of Wyoming high 
school students on March 11 and 12.—Dr. T. O. King is the author of 
an article entitled “Recent Developments in Antispasmodic Drugs” 
which appeared in the February, 1955, issue of Professional Pharmacist. 


1955 TEACHERS’ SEMINAR PLANNED 


Plans for the Seventh Annual Teachers Seminar have been made 
These meetings, supported by the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Eduation, will be held this year from August 7-12 at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana. A fine new dormitory with luxurious 
accommodations and a beautiful fraternity house will be available to 
Seminarians, their wives and children. 

The 1955 Seminar will be devoted primarily to subjects in the 
area of “pure pharmacy”, with one day given over to graduate in- 
struction. Among the subjects not covered heretofore will be “Pro- 
fessional Attitudes”, “Public Relations”, “Teaching of Arithmetical 
Concepts”, “Professional Electives”, Twenty two specialists will serve 
on the Seminar faculty. 

The plans have just been completed at a meeting of the committee 
in Indianapolis. Serving on this group are Dr. R. A. Deno, Michigan, 
Dr. E. J. Rowe, Butler, Dean Joseph Sprowls, Temple, Dean Louis 
Zopf, Iowa and Dean K. L. Kaufman, Butler 


The retirement of Vice Admiral Joel T. Boone, (M.C.) U.S. Navy, 
Rtd., as Chief Medical Director of the Veterans Administration was 
announced on February 2 by Harvey V. Higley, Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs. The Chief Medical Director is responsible for the con- 
duct of the largest medical program in the United States. At present 
the VA is operating 172 hospitals which care for nearly half a million 
veteran patients each year; provides daily domiciliary care for nearly 
17,000 veterans and operates 105 clinics serving more than 140,000 
veterans each month. Admiral Boone has conducted this program with 
great distinction since his appointment on March 1, 1951. For reasons 
of health, he asked for retirement from public service to which he 
has devoted nearly 41 years of his life, May his days be many that he 


may enjoy the fruits of his service 
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Miscellaneous Items of Interest 


Program of the 1955 Meeting of the Pharmacy Section 
of the AAAS 


The Pharmacy Section of the AAAS will meet the week of De- 
cember 26, 1955 in Atlanta, Georgia. The Pharmacy Section consists 
of the following affiliated and associated societies: The American 
Pharmaceutical Association, The American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, The American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, and the 
American College of Apothecaries. 

Authors who wish to present papers before the Section are re- 
quested to send titles of papers to John E. Christian, Purdue University, 
School of Pharmacy, Lafayette, Indiana, by September 15, 1955. 

All members of the above named associations are invited to attend 
the meetings of the Section on Medical Sciences and the Section on 
Chemistry, as well as the Pharmacy Section. 


American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 


The announcement of the annual meeting held on March 3, 1955 
reads as follows: 

James J. Kerrigan, President, Merck & Co., Inc., was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education at the 
13th Annual Meeting of the Foundation held today at The University 
Club, New York City. 

Francis C. Brown, President, Schering Corporation, was elected 
Vice President. 

Other officers, all re-elected, are Howard B. Fonda, Senior Vice 
President, Burroughs Wellcome & Co, (U.S.A.) Inc., Treasurer; James 
F. Hoge, Rogers, Hoge & Hills, Counsel; and W. Paul Briggs, former 
Dean, The George Washington University, Secretary. 

H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman of the Board, Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning; Howard B. Fonda, Senior Vice President, Burroughs Well- 
come & Co. (U.S.A.) Inc.; O. J. May, Executive Vice President, Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories; John G. Searle, President, G. D. Searle 
& Co.; and Ernest H. Volwiler, President, Abbott Laboratories, were 
re-elected Directors. 

Dr. Daniel Z. Gibson, President, Washington College, was re- 
elected a member of the Board of Grants. Other members of the 
Board of Grants are: Dr. Ernest Little, Dean Emeritus, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, former President, Shimer College; 
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Charles J. Lynn, Vice President, Eli Lilly and Company; and Robert 
Lincoln McNeil, President, McNeil Laboratories, Inc. Dr. Little serves 
as Chairman of the Board of Grants. 

C. S. Beardsley, Chairman of the Board, Miles Laboratories, Inc.; 
Richard A. Deno, Professor, University of Michigan; Charles D. Doerr, 
Vice President, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman 
of the Board, Hynson, Wescott & Dunning; Harry J. Loynd, President, 
Parke, Davis & Company; Hugo H. Schaefer, Dean, Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy; Robert L. Swain, Editor, DRUG TOPICS; and Charles 
R. Walgreen, Jr., President, Walgreen Drug Stores, were elected to the 
Executive Committee, serving with the officers of the Foundation. 

George V. Doerr, former Vice President of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., is Honorary President of the Foundation. 

In his address, as retiring President of the Foundation, Dr, Swain 
reviewed the growth and accomplishments of the Foundation. He ex- 
pressed appreciation for the increasing support being received from 
all segments of the trade and industry, and said that “. . . membership 
in the Foundation had become a badge of distinction.” He said that 
the Foundation was highly honored by Mr. Kerrigan’s acceptance of 
the presidency and that under his direction the further development 
of the Foundation was assured. 

Newly elected President James J. Kerrigan emphasized the essen- 
tial work of the Foundation and predicted that its services to pharma- 
ceutical education and the drug and related industries would expand 
in the years ahead. 

The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll, former Governor of the State 
of New Jersey and President of Warner-Hudnut Inc., addressed the 
Foundation’s annual Patrons Appreciation Luncheon. His address was 
titled “And Gladly Teach.” He called for deeper appreciation of the 
part that teachers play in the development of the United States, He 
said that education was the cornerstone of our future. He paid special 
tribute to the late Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, founder of the firm of William 
R. Warner and Co., Inc., as a great philanthropist, and especially as a 
generous benefactor to pharmacy and the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. The affair was attended by over 100 Di- 
rectors and industry Patrons. 

A basic budget of $215,000 was approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors in support of the educational projects of the Foundation for 1955-56. 
The Board also approved a special appropriation to provide for a long- 
range student recruitment program to be conducted by the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

The Foundation has aided 1,035 undergraduate students in colleges 
of pharmacy. Also, it has supported the Ph.D. studies of 314 graduate 
students in pharmacy and related scientific fields. 

It is currently maintaining 70 graduate Fellowships in 29 univer- 
sities, 151 Foundation Fellows are now teaching in 70 colleges, and 
58 Fellows are engaged in research work with 31 manufacturing chem- 
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ical and pharmaceutical firms. During the last academic year, the 
Foundation provided undergraduate scholarship awards in 49 colleges 
for 152 pharmacy students. 

The Foundation also supports The American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education, annual Teachers’ Seminars and The American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. It administers the E. L. New- 
comb and S. B. Penick Memorial Awards. 

The Board approved establishment of the Gustavus A. Pfeiffer 
Memorial Research Fellowships to college of pharmacy faculty mem- 
bers to encourage and support special research studies, and as a con- 
tinuing memorial to Mr. Pfeiffer as a generous benefactor of the 
Foundation. 

The Foundation is supported by nearly 200 of the leading firms of 
the arug trade and manufacturing industry. 

The Association Members of the Foundation are: 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

American Drug Manufacturers Association 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association 

Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores 

National Association of Retail Druggists 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 

The Proprietary Association 

Directors: 

L. D. Barney, President, Hoffman-La Roche Inc. 

C. S. Beardsley, Chairman of the Board, Miles Laboratories, Inc. 

Edgar S. Bellis of Bellis Pharmacy 

Elmer H. Bobst, Chairman of the Board, Warner-Hudnut Inc. 

Francis C. Brown, President, Schering Corporation 

Alvin G. Brush, Chairman of the Board, American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation 

George B. Burris, President, Peoples Drug Stores, Inc. 

John L. Davenport, Executive Vice President, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. 

W. L. Dempsey, President, Sharpe & Dohme 

Richard A. Deno, Professor, University of Michigan 

F. S. Dickinson, Jr., President, Becton, Dickinson & Company 

Charles D. Doerr, Vice President, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman of the Board, Hynson, Westcott 
& Dunning, Inc. 

Howard B. Fonda, Senior Vice President, Burroughs Wellcome 
& Co, (U.S.A.) Ine 

J. Mark Hiebert, Vice President, Sterling Drug Inc. 

W. Rutherford James, President, Towns & James, Inc. 

James J. Kerrigan, President, Merck & Co., Inc. 
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J. Preston Levis, Chairman of the Board, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company 

Eli Lilly, Chairman of the Board, Eli Lilly and Company 

Harry J. Loynd, President, Parke, Davis & Company 

W. G. Malcolm, President, Lederle Laboratories 

O. J. May, Executive Vice President, Smith, Kline & French 

Laboratories 

Smith Richardson, Jr., Vice President, Vick Chemical Company 

Hugo H. Schaefer, Dean, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 

Ray C. Schlotterer, Executive Secretary, Federal Wholesale 
Druggists’ Assn. 

John G. Searle, President, G. D. Searle & Co. 

George F. Smith, President, Johnson & Johnson 

Robert L. Swain, Editor, DRUG TOPICS and DRUG TRADE 
NEWS 

Linwood F. Tice, Assistant Dean, Phila. College of Pharmacy 
and Science 

John J. Toohy, Executive Vice President, E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Ernest H. Volwiler, President, Abbott Laboratories 

Charles R. Walgreen, Jr., President, Walgreen Drug Stores 

George L. Webster, Professor, University of Illinois 

Edward T. T. Williams, President, The Lambert Company 

Louis C. Zopf, Dean, State University of Iowa 


Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships 

Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships are awarded 
for post-doctoral study, to qualified scholars, investigating specific 
problems in the areas of pharmacy. These awards are made by the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education in memory of the 
late Gustavus A. Pfeiffer, from the income from a gift to the Founda- 
tion by Mr. Pfeiffer. 

Awards may be made on a full-time basis; or on a part-time basis; 
to regularly appointed faculty members, provided that the institution 
agrees to a proportionate reduction in the Research Fellow’s teaching 
load for the period of the award. 

Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellowships are designed 
to encourage pharmacy faculty members to engage in sound, original 
investigations, either as full-time research projects; or as substantial, 
though part-time projects, in conjunction with a teaching assignment. 

These Memorial Research Fellowships provide a stipend adjusted 
to the needs and previous income level (or part-time academic salary) 
of each Fellow, on an individual basis. An allowance for necessary 
supplies and technical services may also be granted 

Applications for Gustavus A. Pfeiffer Memorial Research Fellow- 
ships may be made annually, prior to April 15, to the Secretary, Board 
of Grants of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. 
Specific instructions will be supplied on request. 
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The 1954 Lambda Kappa Sigma Sorority Convention 


The Thirteenth Biennial Convention of the sorority was held June 
27-July 1, 1954 in Philadelphia with Eta Active and Eta Graduate Chap- 
ters as hostesses. Lambda Kappa Sigma is composed of women phar- 
macists, educators, chemists and pharmacy students. One hundred and 
fifteen delegates and members from all sections of the country were 
in attendance. The opening session was addressed by Dean Joseph B. 
Sprowls, of Temple University, and Dr. Ivor Griffith, dean and presi- 
dent of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 

In addition to business meetings the delegates made tours of the 
college of pharmacy, manufacturing establishments, the Franklin In- 
stitute, and points of historical interest in Philadelphia and a trip to 
historical Valley Forge. Entertainment and informal luncheons were 
furnished the delegates. At the formal banquet held on July 1, Mrs. 
Ruth D. Flaherty, Grand President of the sorority for the past bien- 
nium, made the presentation of the Efficiency Cup to Chi Chapter of 
Seattle, Washington, for outstanding work for the past biennium. The 
Efficiency Gavel, which is awarded to the graduate chapter for out- 
standing work during the biennium, went to the Epsilon Graduate 
Chapter of Baltimore, Maryland, for one year and to Omicron Graduate, 
Detroit, Michigan for the other year. Miss Lou Cinda Butler, Tau 
Chapter, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was crowned “Miss Personality.” 
Miss Harriet Lescauski, Chicago, Illinois, and Mrs. Julia Pishalski, De- 
troit, Michigan, were installed as Grand President, and Grand Secre- 
tary, respectively. 


Documentary Medical Motion Picture Program 

The desirability of adding medical motion pictures to the Library’s 
collections was suggested as early as 1944, but more pressing problems 
prevented serious consideration of such a program for some years. 
When it was determined, as a result of an extensive survey of the 
field in 1953, that no comprehensive collection of medical motion pic- 
tures for research and historical purposes was being developed in the 
United States, it was felt that the Armed Forces Medical Library should 
act in its role as the national medical library to form such a collection. 
Believing that the medical motion picture is simply another method of 
communicating medical knowledge, and that the same general policies 
of scope should apply to films as those governing our other collections, 
in 1954 the Library began an intensive effort to collect medical motion 
pictures from all sources and from all periods. 

The ability of the camera to fix visually fleeting phenomena was 
so obviously suited to the requirements of medical science that medi- 
cal motion pictures date from the earliest period of cinematography. 
Most of these medical landmarks in the new medium are lost beyond 
the possibility of recovery, for many medical motion pictures were 
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issued in a small number of prints, shown until worn out and no longer 
projectionable, and then discarded. Other films are effectively lost to 
medical research because they are unknown and unavailable to the 
medical scholar. It is hoped that a large and integrated collection will 
enable medical motion pictures to take their place with other import- 
ant primary materials for research in the medical sciences and in the 
history of medicine. 


An important feature of the AFML program will be its efforts 
to meet the needs of individual research workers rather than those of 
group audiences. Films are now shown in the classroom, at meetings 
and conventions, and to specialized groups, but usually at set times for 
specific purposes. We intend to furnish facilities for the viewing of 
films by individuals who come to the Library, so that films may be 
used in the same manner in which individuals now use our book col- 
lections. Catalog and reference service is ultimately to be provided. 
Although we will not attempt to evaluate films, we are collecting avail- 
able critical reviews and evaluations, together with all published ma- 
terial concerning the medical motion picture. 


It is apparent that a program of this scope will be the work of 
many years and will require the cooperation of many people, those 
interested in medical films and those interested in the motion picture 
as a medium. We are asking medical groups and associations, film pro- 
ducers, film libraries and individuals to donate obsolete prints to 
this national repository of medical motion pictures. It is hoped that 
help will be forthcoming to enable us to recover historical material 
which has been temporarily lost to medical science and the history of 
medicine. We are going to do our best to try to acquire and preserve 
a selected and representative collection of medical motion pictures that 
will serve the medical and allied sciences in the same fashion as our 
traditional collections have done in the past.—From Armed Forces 
Medical News, Vol. X, No. 3, March, 1955. 


Marriages 
Prof. Paul A. Doyle, Fordham University, and Miss Anne Keating 
at St. Francis Xavier Church in Brooklyn on November 25, 1954. 


Mr. Vincent C. Anselmo, Fordham University, and Miss Phoebe R. 
Simon at St. John’s Church in Kingsbridge on October 23, 1954. 


Mr. Warren H. Meyer, State University of Iowa, and Miss Selma 
Rodriquez, Baton Rouge, Louisiana on December 29, 1954. 
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New in the Family 


Joanne Rubin.—Born October 28, 1954, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving Rubin, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 


Tinnah Kreiser.—Born June 19, 1954, daughter of Prof. and Mrs 
Abraham Kreiser, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 


Andrew Mark Greenberg.—Born December 3, 1954, son of Prof. 
and Mrs. Leo Greenberg, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. 


Roberta Diane Hampton.—Born January 25, 1955, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard J. Hampton, State College of Washington. 


Glenn Charles Kroeger.—Born January 4, 1955, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Don C. Kroeger, University of Houston. 


Thomas Randolph Putney.—Born February 3, 1955, second son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Blake Putney, Rutgers University College of Pharmacy. 


Patricia Anne Rost.-—Born March 1, 1955, second daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. William J. Rost, University of Kansas City. 


Stephanie Boyles.—Born December 29, 1954, daughter and first born 
of Prof, and Mrs. Charles R. Boyles, Southern College of Pharmacy. 


James G. Reid.—Born February 16, 1955, son of Lt. and Mrs. 
(Lorene Harris) Glenn J. Reid, first grandchild of Dr. and Mrs. Loyd 
E. Harris, Ohio State University. 


Sarah Adele Plaxco.—Born February 20, 1955, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. James M. Plaxco, Jr., University of South Carolina. 


The American College of Apothecaries, concerned with the problem 
of accidental poisoning in children, is offering to each of its members 
a thousand inserts entitled, “Keep Out of the Reach of Children”. The 
insert is primarily designed to warn the parents of the dangers of 
leaving medicines within easy reach of children. The officers of the 
College feel that the pharmacist is in an excellent position to render 
such service to the public and in effect it is the responsibility of 
pharmacy to see that all drugs are used for the purpose for which 
they are primarily intended and any precautions which can be sug- 
gested are simply an additional safeguard to that end, Initially 500,000 
copies of these inserts have been printed with an additional 500,000 
ordered for future use. The initial quantity is being supplied to the 
College membership as a service and additional copies may be pur- 
chased for a nominal fee by addressing the College at 2173 Knorr 
Street, Philadelphia 49, Pennsylvania 
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New Books 


The Manual of Antibiotics, prepared under the editorial direction 
of Henry Welch, Ph.D.; published by Medical Encyclopedia, Inc.; dis- 
tributed by the American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington, D. C, 1954. 87 pages. Price $2.50. To members, 
APhA, $2.00 

The book contains a list of the preparations, therapeutic index, 
generic and trade names, and names and addresses of producers of all! 
existing antibiotics and their preparations as of the date of publica- 
tion. Although every one knows the number of trade names used by 
manufacturers of antibiotics, the last few years there has been such 
an increase that this reviewer did not realize that a single penicillin 
preparation has as many as 36 trade names and the end of new ones 
is not vet in sight. In this volume all of the present commercially avail- 
able antibiotic preparations are tabulated alphabetically by their 
generic names and the trade names given to these products by each 
manuiacturer are listed side by side with the generic equivalent. Under 
each of the generic terms the general indications for each drug prepara- 
tion are shown. For ready reference these antibiotic preparations are 
alphabetically tabulated, both by trade and generic terms, in separate 
indices, and an index of all manufacturers with their addresses is 
included. To identify a trade name it is only necessary to check the 
trade name index. Opposite the trade name is given the page number 
on which all the information above indicated is given. It would seem 
that no argument is necessary to convince anyone interested in this 
field that this book is invaluable to physicians, pharmacist, and stu- 
dent alike.—R.A.L. 


Hospital Formulary of Selected Drugs by Don FE. Francke, Chief 
Pharmacist and Secretary of the Pharmacy ana Therapeutics Commit- 
tee, University Hospital, University of Michigan. 1954. 759 pages. The 
Hamilton Press, Hamilton, Illinois. Price $5.00. 

In so far as the writer knows, this is the most, at least one of the 
most, comprehensive formularies that has been published. It includes 
statements on the action, uses, side effects, dosage and dosage forms 
of important selected therapeutic agents which have been accepted 
for use in the hospital. The Pharmacy and Therapeutics Committee 
with the approval of the Medical Advisory Staff, has established a 
procedure for requesting new drugs and dosage forms, and have also 
formulated rules which control the handling of drugs for investigational 
purposes. The final chapters in the Formulary deal with Prescription 
Writing, Conversion Tables, Biochemical Tables, and Antidotes and 
Treatment of Poisoning. It is not intended that the Formulary should 
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supplant standard and more comprehensive texts but it will serve as 
a readily accessable reference for all professional people who serve 
hospital paiients.—R.A.L. 


I Hate to Buy Drugs... by Donald G. Cooley. A 16 page illustrated 
booklet published by the National Pharmaceutical Council, Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Free on request. 

This is an elegant little illustrated booklet that tells a dramatic 
story in a fascinating way, written by a science writer who knows how 
to state facts in a way that compels everyone to read them and ap- 
preciate their significance. The author points out the economic value 
of modern drugs. How they prevent sickness and shorten the period 
of incapacity of those who become ill. How they save thousands from 
operations and save life in cases of acute infections and chronic diseases 
that formerly resulted in incapacity and certain death, He points out 
the tremendous cost in both effort and money for research to produce 
such drugs as penicillin, streptomycin, and cortisone, names that have 
become household words in America, and how after the processes of 
manufacturing have been perfected, prices have been reduced to within 
the reach of all. For example, 100,000 units of penicillin that originally 
cost $20 now sells in tablet form for 20 cents. Streptomycin, once over 
$25 a grain is down to about 75 cents. Cortisone, recently $200 a gram 
is down to about $10. 

The NPC is mailing a copy of the booklet to 150,000 physicians, 
to 54,000 pharmacies, to wholesalers, to science writers and opinion 
makers throughout the industry, to representatives of the seventeen 
member companies of the NPC, and it will be made available to deans 
of colleges for distribution to the members of their senior classes. What 
a wealth of understanding about the cost of drugs and the services 
rendered by the pharmacist and the pharmaceutical industry if this 
booklet could be placed in the hands of every person when he pays 
for a prescription! By all means, there is where it should go.—R.A.L. 


Report of the Rho Chi Society. Volume XX, November 1954. 
29 pages. Available at the Secretary’s office, Dr. Lloyd M. Parks, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The report gives a directory of the officers and chapters, a list of 
the past officers and council members, the report of the president, 
minutes of the thirtieth annual convention, minutes of the annual 
meeting of the executive council, revised by-laws of the Society, 
reports of all the national officers, report of the committee on the 
extension of the Society into Canada, report of the representative of 
Rho Chi to the Association of College Honor Societies, abstracts of 
Chapter reports for 1953-54, and a list of the honorary members of the 
Society. The Report is well written and a credit to the Society and 


the profession it represents.—R.A.L. 
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Rx Journal, College of Pharmacy, Loyola University of the South. 
Vol. XIV, No. 1, December 1954. Published quarterly by students and 
faculty, New Orleans. 

This quarterly journal, publication of which has been suspended 
for some time, has been revived. It is elegantly printed, the contents 
are informative and dignified and it is entirely free of the senseless 
clatter that often creeps into student publications. Furthermore, they 
have given their publication a title which tells exactly what it is, rather 
than to name it after some obsolete pharmaceutical character or out- 
moded piece of apparatus that requires the use of a dictionary to 
fathom its meaning. The students are to be commended for their choice 
of title, format, and content.—R.A.L. 


Yonago Acta Medica, A new journal Vol. I, No. 1, appearing in 
July 1954. Editorial office Tottori University Medical School Library, 
86 Nishimachi, Yonago, Tottoriken, Japan. 

This new journal promises publication at the rate of two to four 
numbers a year. The publication contains the studies and achievements 
of the university’s medical staff and aims to convey its work to foreign 
scholars and requests their criticism. The journal is published entirely 
in English, well printed and illustrated and the first number contains 
several articles of interest to pharmaceutical educators and researchers. 
Those interested should address Atsushi Takagi, M.D., Editor in Chief 
at the above address.—R.A.L. 


Dr. William S. Middleton, dean of the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School, was named to succeed Admiral Boone, effective 
March 1, 1955. Dr. Middleton, an overseas veteran of both World Wars, 
has been associated with the veterans medical program in various 
consultative capacities since 1922. He was one of the original members 
of the VA Special Medical Advisory Group established by law soon 
after World War II to advise the VA Administrator and Chief Medical 
Director in regard to the care and treatment of disabled veterans. At 
the present time he is a member of the national VA Medical Advisory 
Committee on Education and Chairman of the Dean’s Committee af- 
filiated with the Madison, Wisconsin, VA Hospital. He has been affili- 
ated with the Madison, Wisconsin, VA Hospital. He has been a dis- 
tinguished guest lecturer in many institutions in this country and holds 
membership in many scholarly and scientific organizations. In World 
War I he served with both the British and the American Expeditionary 
Forces in the European Theater. In World War II, he served with 
the U.S. Army Medical Corps and was the chief consultant for medi- 
cine in the European Theater, For his war service he was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal, the Legion of Merit, and the French 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. The Veterans medical service is in good 
hands. 
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FELLOWSHIP IN PHARMACY 


To meet the demonstrated need for trained teachers and 
researchers in the field of pharmacy, the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education announces a limited num- 
ber of Fellowships for students seeking graduate degrees in 


pharmaceutical subjects. 


These Fellowships are open to students (men or women) 
qualified for registration in approved graduate schools (or 
colleges) for one or more of the following major fields: 


PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY 
PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOGNOSY 
PHARMACY ADMINISTRATION 
(or closely related subjects) 

Each Fellow will receive from the Foundation a stipend to 
cover the period of his appointment and, when not provided 
for from other sources, an allowance for academic expenses. 
Normally, new Fellowships are started only in September. 
New applications and ——— for renewals of grants should 


be submitted between h 15 and April 15 of each year. 
Fellowships are renewable. 


For further information concerning Foundation Fellow- 
ships, including application forms, write directly to the 


Secretary, 
AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
EDUCATION 
1507 M Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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